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about architecture, or so 
many matters, interesting 
to those concerned in it, 
under discussion, as there 
are just now. The number 
of lectures 
indeed,—all readable and 
interesting, and many 


Ary we can scarcely find space 
ps “tan {i}, to place them before our 
Ni et ) readers without trenching 
N\\W/) upon that reserved for our 
f TAL M\Y/ own notices, observations, 

| maA\\W/ and correspondence. 
LNG) the Royal Academy, the 
y ) Institute of Architects, the 
Architectural Association, 
the Architectural Museum, 


the Department of Art at 
Brompton, lectures tumble 
over each other in rapid suc- 
cession ; while all over the 
country, as at Liverpool, 
Oxford, Birmingham, and 
elsewhere, the example is 
liberally followed. Mr. 
Sydney Smirke delivered his second lecture at 
the Academy, on Thursday in last week, and 
we shall print it hereafter : it treated of Orna- 
ment, n the following evening, Friday, 
Mr. Denison, Q.C. entertained the members of 
the Royal Institution, in Albemarle-street, with 
an exposition of some of the causes which 
conduce to the unpopularity of modern Gothic 
architecture, wherein he fluently, and with 
much vigour, scoffed at every body and every 
thing, excepting two churches recently erected 
“under his superintendence,” in Doncaster. 
These successful works he denominated “monu- 
ments of scolding ;” and he made it evident 
that but for his supervision, Mr. Scott—no, 
Mr. Scott’s clerks—would have produced here 
two of the same namby-pamby, flat, ineffective, 
and ridiculous buildings as are to be found 
everywhere else, and have served to prevent 
Gothic from being popular. Mr. Denison abused 
the profession generally, the “light and neat” 
principle adopted by re Mr. Ruskin’s logic, 
the colour mania, the present striving for height, 
finish, precision (“precision of any kind is 
feebleness”), the eclectic mania, the “archi- 
tecture of the future,”—in fact, nearly every 
thing that he mentioned. Our opinion on 
some of these points is known ; nevertheless we 
must, in the interest of art and progress, ques- 
tion Mr. Denison’s right thus to sneer and con- 
demn, The 5 of the lecture was a repe- 
tition of what he has before said and printed 
on two points,—the folly of modern architects 
in placing the tracery of Gothic windows nearer 
to the outside than the centre of the wall 
(a folly, by the way, often exhibited by the 
Medivevalarchitects), andthe stupidity of putting 
a fine surface on the stonework,—‘ the vile 
process which is called ‘finishing’” The ob- 
jection to these courses deserves every consi- 
deration, and has been felt by many besides 
Mr. Denison ; but it will not in all cases hold : 
it is but a half truth, and cannot be laid down 
as a not-to-be-departed-from canon. Mr. Deni- 
son is an able man, who does not scruple, as he 
Says, “to censure and expose the particular 
men” who may do what he happens to think is 
not right ; and there is the more reason, there- 
fore, why he should be exhorted to the practice 
of charity and moderation, and reminded that 
good men have differed in opinion, and that 
Sometimes the want of knowledge of an occur- 
va is assumed to prove that it has not taken 





On the same evening the House of Commons, 
on Mr. Tite’s inquiry as to what steps had been 
taken’ relative to rebuilding the Foreign Office 
in Downing-street, discussed the question of 
style, and the lecturer made it the reason for a 
fling at that “great authority in matters of 
art,” as he expressed himself, “Lord Palmer- 
ston.” The taunt was, probably, simply founded 
on the fact, that while accident had on the one 
hand led Lord Palmerston to find beauty and 
fitness in Greek architecture, and none in 





so many persons talking | 


delivered, | 


} valuable,—is so great, that | 
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the Architectural Photogra- | 
phic Society, the Museum of | 


Gothic, it had made the lecturer delight onl 





in the latter. Were Lord Palmerston to spea 


‘in a peculiar tone of that “ great authority in | 
be as | 


‘art, Mr. Denison,” he would, probably, 
iwell able to prove it. A plague on both your 
styles, say we. As long as the discussion is 
carried on only on such grounds, we shall have 
‘no progress in architectural art. 


| The heads of the discussion will be found 


we have little sympathy with the objectors on 
that occasion. The objections taken were 
mainly those that have been removed, such as 
deficiency of light in the design, and costli- 
ness. Mr. Scott, writing us on the subject, 


says,— 


on another page, but we may here say that| 


can give but passing notice. 
‘can but mention that the lecture on Wednesday 
'evening last, at the Architectural Museum, 
| was given by Mr. Octavius Hudson, and that 


objectors, he had shown to be the reverse. 
Mr. Scott is suffering from those of his school 
who have been insisting on rigid adherence to 
the old forms and modes,—to glass in quarries 
of 5 inches,—to casements that let in the water 
and will not let out the head,—to mullions half 
as wide as the space for light,—and to the 
rejection of modern improvements and con- 
trivances. Mr. Scott says, in other words, “I 
agree with the Builder. I am ready to leave a 
straight head or an arched head, as modern 
requirements or available materials may 
demand ; to have mullions, or no mullions, as 
circumstances: may dictate ; to introduce the 
refinements: and inventions of our own day, 
plenty of window light, our sculpture, painting, 
and art-manufactures.” 

At present, however, the opponents of tlie 


| simple reproduction of Medizeval buildings do 


not understand this. 

We are dwelling too long, however, on one 
point, when there are half-a-dozen to which we 
For example, we 


the subject. was “The System of applying 
Colour to: Architecture, deduced from. exam-~ 


“When I entered upon the competition, I felt! ples of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 


that great stress would be laid on the lighting of 
the rooms. I gave, therefore, the most special 


individual lights of extraordinary width, opening 
as ordinary sashes, and glazed with very large 
single plates of glass. 

Hearing, long afterwards, in the evidence of 
some of the witnesses examined by the special 
committee, the necessity for large windows men- 
tioned as an argument for the ordinary Italian or 
Grecian style, and feeling sure that my windows 
were far above the average size, I carefully col- 
lected the dimensions of the windows of sixteen 
or seventeen of the leading public buildings of 
London, including the Palace and the principal 
club-houses ; and, taking the area of glass in each, 
I made a statistical table of their contents, as 
compared with those of my own windows; and 
the result was, that, according to the classes of 
windows compared, my own exceeded those of the 
average of Grecian and Italian buildings by from 
24 to 63 per cent. 

Yet, in spite of this evidence, I observe that 
the deficiency of light is still brought up as an 
argument against my design; and while the 
smallest windows in any of the buildings I ex- 
amined were those of the Board of Trade, that 
building, with windows not much exceeding half 
the size of my own, is still spoken of as the proper 
guide for the style of the new offices, whose great 
desideratum is increased light. 

Again, though I showed before the committee 
that my windows were glazed with large sheets of 
plate-glass ; that they were to be hung as ordinary 
sashes ; that: they were not to be hung like those 
in the Houses of Parliament ; and that my lights 
were nearly double their width, the windows of 
those very committee-rooms, from which I showed 
specifically that mine differed in every way, and 
especially avoided all their deficiencies, are still 
brought up before the House as the guides by 
which it may be judged what I propose to give!” 


On the question of expensiveness he says :— 


“Then again, all the professional witnesses, 
however different their views from mine as to 
| style, agreed in this—that in point neither of cost 
| nor convenience did my style suffer any disad- 

vantage when compared with the Classic styles,— 
| an opinion which the committee adopted in their 
‘report. Yet I find it boldly stated that my style 
| will be both expensive and inconvenient, and that 
it gives at the maximum of cost the minimum of 
accommodation !” 





Persons may differ as to whether or not 
' the evidence of Mr. Burn and the assessors was 
good for the exclusion of Messrs. Coe and 
Hofland, but not for establishing an equality 
between Messrs. Banks and Barry and Mr. 
Scott ; or as to whether Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
reservation of a right of choice among the pre- 
miated designs authorized his successor to 
choose between the first premiated Italian and 
the first premiated Gothic designs ; they may 
differ also as to the merits and suitability of 
the styles,—but surely there should be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the propriety of avoiding 
charging against a man or his proposals things 
which, in the hearing of, and in answer to, his 





| turies.” 
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attention to this, making my windows and their ture: had a characteristic’ mode ‘of 


Mr. Hudson urged that each style of 


colouring, different colours being employed; as 
the styles produced differences in form, which 
he illustrated by various examples bearing 
traces of colours. He showed one which he 
considered exhibited two colours, red and blue, 
blending off to white in one member, the neck- 
ing of a column. 

In another part of the town, a body of com- 
peting architects have been getting a taste of. 
the difficulty committees find in selecting the 
best design from those submitted to them, with 
the additional trammel of self-interest. tending 
to lead them out of the right course. To their 
proceedings, however, we have devoted separate 
space. 

Turning to another sort of architectural 
competition, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have been appealing to juries in the little 
Court in the Broad Sanctuary, at Westminster, 
to settle how much, or how little, shall be paid 
to owners and tenants of houses in Long-acre 
and King-street, Covent-garden, required for 
the projected improvements there. 

Mr. George Pownall, and Mr. Henry Hunt, 
aided Mr. Marrable ; and Mr. Edward Roberts, ; 
Mr. Charles Lee, and Mr. Godwin, in one case, 
and Mr. Richard Tress and Mr. Bushell, in the 
other, were on the side of the tenants. The’ 
Board have enlisted the eloquence of the silver- ’ 
tongued Mr. Montague Chambers, and have 
every reason to be satisfied with the result of 
his strenuous endeavours ; but it may be well 


| for them to recollect, that to administer justice, 


—to avoid doing injury to individuals, is as 
much their duty as it is to protect the public 
from extortion and chicanery. We may, per- 
haps, find an opportunity to put together some 
practical observation on the subject ; but must . 
here close our present gossip on the week. 








MR. RUSKIN ON VENICE. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Tuesday 
week, at 5, Pall-mall East. A number of valu- 
able and interesting photographs illustrative of 
Venetian architecture were exhibited. The at- 
tendance was exceedingly large. 

Mr. Ruskin, on taking the chair as announced, 
said that, in being permitted to introduce Mr. 
Street to the meeting, it was no part of his duty 
to insist on the value or interest of the present 
collection : its usefulness must be patent to all; 
and for the rest, it had been explained in a most 
admirable manner by their excellent chairman, at: 
the last meeting of the society. He might, how- 
ever, be permitted to detain the assembly for a 
few minutes, whilst referring to a principal fea- 
ture in the collection of photographs. The 
attention of the society had been mainly devoted 
to two Italian cities, which were interesting, not . 
only in consequence of their past history, but of . 
their present political position. Not only at this 
moment, but for many years to come, these two 
cities, Venice and Verona, must be in constant 
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danger of almost total destruction, in the event of 
any political movements taking place in Italy. 
The military preparations that had been made by 
Austria rendered this almost a matter of cer- 
tainty. The Austrian guns bore straight down 
on the facade of the ducal palace, and on the very 
centre of the town of. Verona, and it merely 
depended on chance whether that palace might 
not be shaken into the dust almost before any 
effort could be made to remove the causes that 
would give occasion for such an exhibition of 
authority. The meeting would permit him to 
express ‘his sincere delight that Mr. Street had 
undertaken the duty of explaining the Venetian 
photographs,—a task for which that gentleman 
was iarly well qualified, having investigated 
the architecture of the north of Italy, not only 
with the utmost care, but with enthusiasm. Un- 
like the majority of architects, who travelled 
merely for the purpose of gathering such morsels 
as might be useful to them in their own business 
at home, he had travelled with a hearty admira- 
tion of all that he saw, and he had made his 
observations rather in a spirit of love than. of 
labour,—at all times the preferable spirit. And 
not merely had Mr. Street done this, but he was 
qualified in a peculiar way by his natural gifts to 
interpret to his auditory the architecture of 
Venice; that architecture being, as they were all 
aware, distinguished from the architecture of 
nearly all the rest of Italy by its colour. The 
colour of the Venetian architecture was more or 
less the source of power among the Venetian 
painters, for it disciplined the eyes of those great 
artists who, whatever might be the general 
opinion with regard to their other qualities, 
were, as to colour, unquestionably supreme. He 
believed that if the testimony of the most re- 
nowned painters of all times subsequent to the 
Great Venetian school were gathered together, 
it would be found that they all bore testimony to 
the supreme greatness of the painters of Venice 
in this respect. There was ‘a certain transcen- 
dental or religious character in other schools 
which they had never possessed, but as painters of 
colour they stood alone. This he thought might 
be established beyond doubt by the testimony of 
eminent artists. One man, Velasquez, when he 
went to Italy to buy pictures for the king of 
Spain, met Salvator Rosa whilst at Rome, who 
questioned him on his opinions with regard to 
Italian pictures. ‘Do you like Raffaelle?” he 
inquired. “No,” was the reply; “I don’t care 
for him.” Salvator Rosa went on to ask him 
about others; but finally said—“ You don’t like 
Raffaelle, then we have nothing better to show 
you.” “No,” said Velasquez, “the great men 
are at Venice, and Titian is the first of all the 
Italians.” This was the authority of Velasquez, 
and whatever weight they might be disposed to 
attach to it, at all events it left no doubt as to the 
impression which was made on the mind of that 
distinguished man. The same peculiarity was 
visible in the Venetian architecture as in their 
paintings: this would be noticed on glancing 
round the photographs. Mr. Street, whose own 
designs were pure beyond anything he had ever 
seen in modern architecture, in exquisite pro- 
priety of colour and in fineness of line, would not, 
he felt confident, recommend to the meeting an 
imitation of the luxury of Venetian architecture , 
but he was equally sure that he would enter into 
the beauty of their colouring, which was prin- 
cipally derived from their great study, the sea; 
which had afforded alike to all nations their best 
ideas. Conceptions were to be obtained from the 
sea-shore which could be had from nowhere else. 
The beautiful combination of purple and green 
with white, which was the foundation of all those 
lovely medallions in Venice, had been suggested 
by the shading of the clouds cast on the green sea, 
and reflected on the crests of the waves when 
breaking into foam. He knew how truly 
Mr. Street was impressed with these beauties, 
for he had seen a piece of his work in his own 
immediate neighbourhood. His friends and neigh- 
bours there had taken on themselves to build a 
Gothic church, which some two years ago was 
fortunately destroyed by fire. He immediately 
called on the different members of the congrega- 
tion, and congratulated them on the occurrence : 
they thought him hard-hearted and lost to all 
feeling of true art, but since they had seen 
Mr. Street’s restoration of that church they 
admitted that he had been right all along. This 
restoration, which was beautiful in all respects, 
was remarkable fora piece of colouring admirably 
introduced, and he doubted if it could be excelled 
by any of the colours in ancient art. In con- 
clusion, he begged to congratulate the meeting on 
their good a Bs gm the district which 


had been chosen for illustration; next, in the 
photographs that had been collected and the art 
on which they had been brought to bear; and 
above all in the lecturer whom he had now the 
privilege of introducing. ar, 

Mr. Street then proceeded to deliver a lecture 
on the subject of Venetian architecture, alluding 
more especially to those examples which were 
illustrated by photographs comprised in the col- 
lection. This we shall give in full hereafter. 

The Chairman said he was sure the meeting 
would concur with him in the expression of sincere 
thanks to the lecturer, for the pains which he had 
taken, and the intelligence which he had displayed, 
in tracing the peculiarities of Venetian architec- 
ture; although it was matter of disappointment 
to him, that from the limited number of photo- 
graphs on the walls of the society, it had been 
impossible for that gentleman to give as consecu- 
tive a view of the subject as his thorough know- 
ledge of it would have enabled him to do. As 
Venice was the subject of their consideration, 
they would perhaps permit him to add a few 
words in connection with these same photographs. 
He entirely accepted the condemnation of Mr. 
Street with regard to St. Mark’s; it was a build- 
ing that certainly could not be compared in any 
respect with the magnificent Cathedral of 
Chartres. But there was one feature that 
should make Englishmen ready to forgive St. 
Mark’s. Venice was peculiarly the city of a 
mercantile and a warlike people: it was not a 
city that was given to ecclesiastical feeling in any 
respect—he meant thereby, ecclesiastical as dis- 
tinguished from religious, for religion in a prac- 
tical sense was found to have constantly influenced 
them in everything that they did. But to eccle- 
siastical feeling they were opposed, and even 
though Roman Catholics they were opposed to 
the ecclesiastical system; they’ were, morever, 
always quarrelling with the Pope, and had no 
feeling of that abstract or transcendental kind 
which stimulated the architects of the rest of 
Europe in the formation of their noblest edifices. 
The characteristic of this school, which was shared 
in by Englishmen, was the feeling of disdain for 
that transcendental style; and we could not but 
feel that in their contests with the waves, and in 
their wanderings throughout the world, they were 
bringing from the luxurious East, and from other 
quarters to which their sway and commerce ex- 
tended, materials for the instruction of the whole 
of Europe ; and especially that they were fulfilling 
their duty in kindling the admiration and rivalry 
of the north of Europe, which meanwhile had 
given itself up to religious speculations and pur- 
suits. Out of those religious pursuits and specu- 
lations, however, had arisen those aspirations of 
the mind which had given birth to the noble 
cathedrals, the proudest and grandest architecture 
that existed he believed in the whole world. It 
was interesting to notice in these photographs 
the subjection of the ecclesiastical to the 
secular architecture. In the one representing 
the Ducal Palace and Campanile, it towered 
over the city indeed, but could hardly be seen in 
the distance; whilst at Chartres, on the other 
hand, the cathedral was visible for a distance of 
twelve miles. With us it was only of late that 
our palace had begun to mount over our cathe- 
drals ; and perhaps it would have? been better if 
it had not done so. He was quite sure that 
Mr. Street would have noticed the Venetian co- 
louring, and he had gone at once to the colour of 
St. Mark’s; but there was another point to be 
noticed with regard to these Gothic palaces, which 
would also account for the inferiority of their brick- 
work. There was no good brickwork in Venice ; 
for, from the first rise of style among the painters, 
a considerable portion of it was covered with 
marble, and the rest was left as a field for the 
artist to work upon. Accordingly, at the close 
of the thirteenth century and the beginning of 
the fourteenth, they found subjects executed on 
the walls in brilliant diaper, scarlet and gold; 
and these had more recently still been followed 
out by great painters in the most magnificent 
way, so that the entire of those palace walls 
were filled with designs of the grandest colour- 
ing. One of the buildings to which the 
lecturer had just called attention, was not 
only remarkable from its beautiful window, but 
from the remains of a most splendid design, re- 
presenting a flight of diaper angels with golden 
wings, on a scarlet ground—so numerous and 
beautiful in execution as to resemble a flight of 
seagulls. These Gothic palaces likewise displayed 
green and purple bosses, which had especial re- 
ference to the sea; and he was glad to see that 
Mr. Street had confirmed a supposition which he 
himself had entertained, but to which he was 





afraid to give utterance, lest he should be thought 
fanciful, namely, that the floor of St. Mark’s had 
been purposely rendered uneven, in order to 
convey an image of the sea. It was a beautiful 
thought, and he hoped that no more travellers 
would complain when they found a difficulty in 
walking on it, for it was the feeling of the old 
builder which had led him to do this—his love for 
the sea, which was indeed the throne and the 
foundation of Venice. He would only add one 
fact to the interesting discussion which they had 
heard regarding the Ducal Palace, namely, that 
the sculptures there which belonged to the four. 
teenth century were to be distinguished from 
those of the fifteenth by one very curious mark, 
Lions, or, as they were called, the lions of St. Mark, 
became a very constant ornament with Venetian 
architects, and they were invariably introduced 
over the spandril of each arch and throughout 
the building. The lions’ heads of the fourteenth 
century always had fine wrinkled ears, which 
made them look more savage; but the architect 
of the fifteenth century, who must have been a 
smooth-going fellow, considered that ears without 
wrinkles were more graceful, and consequently he 
gave all his lions smooth ears. In front of the 
Ducal Palace there were two windows lower than 
the rest, which had also traceries left in them; 
there were also traceries left in other windows, 
but those of the two lower and larger windows 
fortunately rested on old capitals, bearing the 
lion with the wrinkled ears; and they were un- 
questionably the work of the fourteenth century. 
It did not follow, however, that if in Venice they 
found a bit of architecture of a certain date, they 
would be enabled to swear to the antiquity of the 
whole building, for the Venetians were marvellous 
thieves as well as merchants, and they used con- 
stantly to pick up a bit of stone wherever they 
could, and use it up with what was more modern. 
However, he had no doubt that these windows 


them exactly the same meaning was to be drawn 
as from the floor of St. Mark’s. He believed that 
the whole building was intended to be a type of 
the original raising of Venice on piles, and that 
this idea was borne out by the well-known paint- 
ings of Canaletti. The shafts underneath were 
arranged with a view to strength, and in such a 
manner as to confirm this view; they were sin- 
gularly short and sturdy, and placed not so much 
architecturally as in order to bear the superin- 
cumbent mass that had been raised upon them. 
Mr. Street’s utter disdain for the renaissance 
permitted him only to allude passingly to one or 
two of the photographs which might be interest- 
ing to the society. He had alluded to a discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons the 
other night ; but it had proceeded on a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, which were not known, and 
were confessed not to be known. The speakers 
stated that they were not acquainted with the 
style of Gothic architecture ; they supposed it to 
be barbarous, or a combination of barbarisms, and 
on that supposition they were prepared to advance 
certain proposals for our new Foreign-Office. 
But the saddest thing in all that debate was the 
total absence of perception by the assembly, of the 
connection existing between the Gothic architec- 
ture and our own Constitution. It was said to be a 
remnant of the dark ages, but it never seemed to 
occur to the speakers that the English Constitution 
was a remnant of the dark ages, and it seemed 
rather more desirable that the building for the 
purposes of our Government should be in the style 
of those noble vaults under which our sovereign 
worshipped, than in that of the edifice which was 
near to them, and with the central window of 
which such associations were connected—associa- 
tions not altogether such as we should like to 
revive. But there were other points connected 
with the renaissance architecture, which could not 
be allowed altogether to pass without notice. 
They would perceive amongst the photographs 
three excellent specimens of palaces in this style, 
all notable for their enormous size, and each one 
with a peculiar aspect, imparted by standing out 
separate from the houses in its vicinity. Adjoin- 

ing one of these they would observe a house of 
three stories in height, with another smaller one 

on the roof; all the houses in Venice were built 

with a view to afford comfortable room and air, 

and yet the top of the house which he had pointed 

out reached very little above the first story of 
the renaissance palace. The guiding spirit of the 

renaissance builders was ambition,’ and obeying 

this they cast aside all subjection to the old styles 

of architecture, and all the conditions of the 

country in which they were built. In the former 

edifices brick and clay, which were to be got from 








the lagunes, were freely introduced, but the 
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ambitious builders, who were determined to raise 
structures that would quash everything else, were 
resolved to use nothing but solid stone. And 
very grand things indeed they made; but the end 
of them was ruin! for, as if to impress this upon 
us, the most notable of them all had never been 
finished; it was only half built, and on the top 
of this unfinished palace, in the centre of the 

nd canal, the grass now waved in perpetual 
desolation. In glancing at these photographs, 
it would perhaps be well to bear in mind the 
moral lesson which these facts conveyed. Although 
he had stated that Venice possessed no ecclesias- 
tical spirit, Venetians were not wanting in religion 
in their earlier times, and they were most faith- 
fully attached to their country. Perhaps in all 
Italy, or in the whole course of history, there was 
nothing to compare with the siege which was 
stood by the Venetians in the year 1380, when 
they were assailed by Pietro Doria and the 
Genovese. Their enemies had reduced them to a 
state of blockade, and had shut them out from all 
succour; and the admiral, Pizani, who had been 
forced to fight, by the impetuosity of his sailors, 
had been thrown into prison by the arbitrary 
spirit of the government of that period.—And, 
talking of prisons, he should like to correct an error 
on the part of those who accused the Venetians of 
cruelty in confining their prisoners under the 
leads, where they were exposed to the scorching 
heat of the sun; for this admiral was not confined 
under the leads, but in the body of the prison. 
At that time all seemed lost, and there was no 
hope for Venice but in the patriotism and spirit 
of the very man who had been imprisoned. The 
populace rose and claimed their admiral, and he 
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managed to drag himself to the bars; and when 
they saw him, they exclaimed, “ Live Pizani, live 
Pizani!” but he responded “ No; live St. Mark.” 
The Government yielded to the solicitations of the 
people, and restored the admiral; and after a 
series of the most interesting naval evolutions ever 
performed by any naval commander, the Genovese 
were reduced to total submission. That spirit 
lasted just to the close of the Gothic time; but at 
the very time that these magnificent palaces were 
being built, the courage of the nation gradually 
fell away, and they became more and more lux- 
urious in all their habits, and less faithful to 
themselves, until nothing more was left to meet 
the attack upon them of Napoleon ; there was no 
patriotism to induce any of them to come forward, 
—they were cowards, although meeting in these 
splendid halls. There were one or two curious 
things about their architecture, and one of the most 
striking was the adaptation of their style to the 
necessities of the place. A curious curve in the 
facade of one of their palaces struck the observer 
as a deficiency in architectural proportion, but the 
fact was that the canal bent just at that point,— 
they had not lost their sense of architecture, though 
they had lost their sense of patriotism. Another 
looked as if it were not in perspective ; such, how- 
ever, was not the case, but the island on which it 
was built being triangular, the building of course 
could not be right-angled on one side. He did 
not know that he had anything further to say, 
beyond proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Street, 
for the particulars which he had brought before 
them that evening. He was sure the meeting 
would all concur with him in the recommendation 
to foreign photographers to furnish more details 
of this most interesting city,—details were what 
that society required. He did not think, on the 
part of artists, he could accept the compliment 
which Mr. Street had paid them, for he did not 
believe that they could always tell what a building 
was by an artist’s representation of it. He sup- 
posed that artists lost their heads much in the 
same way that others did their hearts, for he had 
seen a great deal more illusory painting by his 
own favourite Turner than by anybody else; and 
therefore, if they wanted to have “ Venice Pre- 
served” as it really was, they should look mainly 
to the aid of photographic art. He believed, 
however, that artists would preserve that which 
photography could not possibly accomplish, namely, 
the beautiful colour of the Venetian facades, 
Mr. Hesketh, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, said that it was the earnest wish of the 
committee to get photographs of sculpture. He 
begged pan to ee that on next Tuesday 
ning a lecture on Cairo wo i 

Mr. Levis, uld be given by 








Ixstrrure oF British ARcHITECTS.—At the 
next ordinary meeting, to be held on Monday 
evening, the 21st February, the following paper 
will be read:—“On Metropolitan Improvements 
a8 affected by the Bills now before Parliament,” 


NEWGATE.—BITS OF OLD LONDON. 


THERE is no sadder place to visit than a prison : 
it is more so than the hospitals, the dwellings o 
pauperism, or the asylums for shattered or de- 
throned intellect. 
Many with hearts more heavy than those of the 
culprits themselves have passed throughthe narrow 
vault-like entrance of the Old Bailey prison,—a 
building which, from its massive yet simple pro- 
portions and grim aspect, is one amongst the few 
architectural designs in the metropolis which are 
distinctly in character with their purposes. Many 
visitors to this prison, after they have ascended 
the steep steps to the spiked doorway, contrast the 
clean whitened entrance-hall, the portly and 
benevolent-looking porter, and the quiet regularity 
which reigns, with the condition of the prison in 
John Howard’s days, when the chief duty of the 
gaoler of Newgate was to supply strong drink 
ad libitum to all who had money to purchase,— 
when male and female—the most criminal—even 
those sentenced to death for disgraceful deeds, 
were allowed to associate with the innocent and 
with unfortunate debtors and their families 
who were often obliged to find a shelter in this 
den, where the wildest and worst passions of 
humanity were allowed to run riot in an atmo- 
sphere the most pestilential and terrible. 
The chapel of Newgate, to which formerly per- 
sons of peculiar feelings were admitted to listen 
to condemned sermons, and meanwhile gaze on 
criminals trembling on the verge of the grave, 
is a London interior unique in its appearance. In 
this chapel, which is lighted by round-headed 
windows, the only relief from the black and white 
colouring are the royal arms. Opposite the pulpit 
are somepews of the style socommonin George ITI.’s 
reign. On two sides of the chapel are galleries 
rising from the ground with strong iron railings 
in front, and also upper galleries, one of which has 
a mysterious-looking veil of black cloth hung 
before it. 
The interior of the condemned cell,—shown by 
our engraving,—in which prisoners were at one 
time placed after condemnation to death, is an 
illustration of progress since Howard’s time; when 
the last days of criminals were passed in the midst 
of drunkenness and brutal disorder, and the group 
of thieves would lustily at night cheer the convict 
who was to be hanged at Tyburn in the morning. 
In the court-yard, with the high walls, into 
which but little sunshine can reach, is a part of 
the ancient wall of the prison, nearly destroyed at 
the time of the Great Fire of 1666, and injured in 
the riots of 1770.* From this yard the boy Jones, 
the chimney-sweep, who curiously intruded him- 
self into Buckingham Palace, climbed up and 
made his escape. 
The chaplain of Newgate has reported to the 
City Corporation on the fact that one part of this 
well-known prison has been altered, so that all 











by Mr, T, M, Rickman, associate. 


classes of offenders are not now huddled together in 
such a way that the youthful, and often innocent, 


f|are exposed to the contamination of the most 


reprobate characters; the hardy robber and ticket- 
of-leaye man accommodated in the same common 
room with the young and well-educated clerk, 
who, in an hour of weakness, may, for the first 
time, have misconducted himself, or who may be 
even there only on suspicion,—and the young 
thief, practised from his birth in all wicked- 
ness, with some little child but past the verge of 
infancy, who may have, perhaps, gathered a few 
primroses or other flowers through the iron rail- 
ings of a garden; and in the female departments, 
those most profligate on the streets put close to 
those who, perhaps, have for the first time deviated 
from the path of innocence and honesty. In a 
prison such as Newgate, which is chiefly used as a 
place of confinement until those suspected of crime 
are either committed for trial, or awaiting their 
removal for punishment, the evil consequences of 
putting those confined into communication with 
each other is so evident, that it seems wonderful 
the practice should have been continued so long 
as it has. The chaplain remarks that since 
one half of the prison has been altered, so that a 
separate system can be practised, the improvement 
in the manner of the prisoners is most marked, 
and strongly urges the inconsistency of allowing 
the other portion of the prison to remain as it is. 








HOW WE FORM HARBOURS OF REFUGE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE discussion upon Mr. M. Scott’s paper, 
“Description of a Breakwater at the Port of 
Blyth, and of certain Improvements in Break- 
waters, applicable to Harbours of Refuge,” occu- 
pied four evenings, and led to statements which 
call for further inquiry. 

It was stated, that the Admiralty Pier at Dover 
was formed of a hearting of large blocks of con- 
crete, composed of Portland cement and shingle, 
and faced with granite. The width of the pier 
was about 80 feet at the base, and it was founded 
45 feet below low-water mark, up to which level 
it was built by divers. The blocks were continued 
to a little above half-tide level, and above that 
point ordinary concrete was filled in between the 
granite faces. It was intended to have a parapet 
of Bramley Fall stone, on the sea side; but that 
was not yet constructed. The estimated cost for 
a length of 1,800 feet, including the parapet, was 
650,000/. 

In regard to a statement in the paper, that the 
cost of the works at Portland had been 150/. per 
lineal foot, it was stated, that the most expensive 
part of that work, in the deepest water, with the 
superstructure complete, and including the para- 
pet and a wall 40 feet in width, had not exceeded 
1201. per foot. 

In reference to the calculated cost (1501. per 





* See our volume for 1857, August 8. 


foot) of the Portland breakwater, it was remarked, 
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that the basis of the calculation was in the Re- 
ante laid before Parliament. From the last 
port it appeared, that the total length already 
executed was 5,907 feet, including the entrance, 
400 feet wide; and that the cost had amounted to 
715,9191. fe this og ew joni eost of a 
coal store.al » which might be set down at 
20,0001,- ai nt length of of 
about 1,200 feet, irregularly constructed, which, 
at 361 per foot, would amount to 42,0001, These 
being deducted from the cost, left an 
pares ued ws eee Mea divided eo 
total length o: , gave 1114, 
To this must be added ite pie of the supertrc: 
ture, bringing up the sum to 1461. per sup- 
posing the su e to be But 
as the value of the convict labour was not allowed 
for im the cost of the work, the author had con- 
sidered that the amount should be imereased by 
whatever that was worth: taking con bour, 
as ro ae ~ free labour, to be as three 
eight nearly, being the jon assigned 
by the engineer of the oer sar or 
. =. Ste per day, _ the we ti 
0 eonvicts employed during years 
work had been in ~ dig would to 
per foot run, making the total cost 1701. per 
whereas it had only been stated at 1507. per foot. 

In reply, it was stated that the cost of the 
works, as given in the Parliamentary returns, 
included all the preliminary expenses, reer | 
to about 89,000 or 90,0001, some portion of whic 
had been incurred for special reasons; and that 
these charges must, in fairness, be distributed 
over the whole of the work, when it should be 
finished, as well as over all the contingent works. 
It was maintained that, in the most expensive 
portions, the Portland Breakwater had not cost 
120/. per foot. The convict labour had not been 
charged to the cost of the breakwater, and it had 
yet to be ascertained whether that would affect 
the result. There were contingencies connected 
with the employment of such labour, which, 
although only subject to a mere nominal charge, 
would materially add to the cost in several other 
respects, 

When there was to be a vertical wall, the slope 
should be so placed as to exhaust the force of the 
waves before they reached the superposed upright 
wall. This was judicious, and it was evidence of 
the correctness of the doctrine, that the form of 
section of sea walls should depend upon local cir- 
cumstances, and should be fixed by the practical 
judgment of the engineer. At Dover a slope 
would not be practicable, as there were only soft 
materials at command, whereas at Holyhead and 
at Portland there was abundance of hard material, 
and it was evident that in these latter positions 
slopes of “pierre perdue” were the proper kind of 
works to be executed, as they were less expensive, 
and required the exercise of less engineering and 
mechanical skill than upright walls. These latter 
were, doubtless, expensive works, and it was con- 
tended that if they could not be constructed at a 
less expense than the pier at Dover, which was 
stated to be now costing 415/. per lineal foot, such 
structures must be abandoned. At the present 
rate of progress, the projected Harbour of Refuge 
at Dover would scarcely be completed in less than 
one hundred years, and an outlay of 5,000,000/. 
But the actual cost would not be represented by 
that amount, as, if the interest of that sum was 
spread over the hundred years consumed in the 
progress of the work, ét would, with the principal, 
amount to 40,000,000/. Supposing, then, that 
our ancestors had commenced this harbour at 
Dover in 1759, what would have been its utility, 
as a work of military defence, during the past 
prolonged continental struggles, and would not 
40,000,000/. be much more usefully employed in 
reduction of the National Debt, than in a work of 
doubtful utility, either for the commercial marine 
or for the navy. If such works must occupy even 
fifty years, they had better not be commenced at 
all, as, by the time they were completed, the perils 
they were intended to guard against would have 
passed away. The great object, then, must be to 
devise some other and simpler system of construc- 
tion for works of this kind ; and it was a question 
whether some such plan of breakwater as those of 
which drawings and models were exhibited by 
Mr. Hays, Mr. Brunlees, or Mr. Johnson, could 
not be adopted with advantage. 

Reverting to the Blue Books, they would be 
found to reveal many things which were not 
generally even surmised. To the Report of 1845 
there was appended the signature of Mr. James 
Walker, past president of the Institution. That 
report stated that the cost of breakwaters, whether 
constructed of “pierre perdue ” or built as upright 
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. | the first contract was for 800 feet, ex 


mentary on that statement, it must be observed, 
as far as a Blue Book fact could be received, that 
the pier at Dover had cost 415/. per foot, and that 
at Portland less than half that sum, It was 
further stated that the works at Dover were to 
cost 2,500,000/.; those at Seaford, 1,250,001. ; 
at Portland, 500,000/.; and at Harwich, 60,0007. 
Of these four works so recommended, three had 
been commenced, and two of them had been en- 
trusted to Mr. James Walker, himself one of the 
commissioners. 

The facts respecting Dover appeared to be, 

m 
the shore, at a cost of 234,000/. or 2902. per lineal 
foot; and the renewed contract in 1854 was for 
1,000 feet at 415,000/. or 415/. per lineal foot, 
and to be completed in 1864. It must be assumed 
that Parliament sanctioned that work, ordered it 
to be proceeded with, and voted the money on the 
report of the commissioners ; yet, in 1858, on some 
of the members of a Committee of the House ex- 
pressing surprise at the slow progress of the work, 
and asking Mr. Walker this question,—* Was it 
known, at the time it was decided to make the 
works at Dover, that it would take half a century 
to make them ?” he replied,—“ I do not it 
was. I do not think any idea was formed at the 
time as to the cost or the mode in which it should 
be done” Henee it might be assumed that works 
were authorised and the money of the country 
was voted away by the Government, without any 
idea being given of the time of construction, or of 
the cost of such works, nor even of the mode of 
their exeeution. Now mark the result at Dover. 
About 400,000/. had already been expended, and 
yet it was at times nearly impracticable to effect 
the landing, at low water, of the passengers from 
the small steamers arriving from Calais until the 
outward bound steamer had left. This inadequate 
result, after such an expenditure, was not creditable 
to the administrative skill of the Government of 
the country. 

At Portland the original proximate estimate was 
500,0007. which, for the rough stone alone, was 
extended to 558,000/7. It was, however, discovered 
subsequently that the mass of stone must be wider 
and deeper, and, therefore, the cost was increased 
to 932,0007. and it was stated that this addition 
was occasioned by an error of 7 feet 6 inches in 
the depths, which had been determined by sound- 
ings taken by one of her Majesty’s surveying-ships, 
which had been specially deputed to make a chart 
of Portland Bay. Why an error of this kind, 
involving an expense of 95,000/. had been passed 
over without any public notice remained to be 
explained. 

The Harbour of Refuge of Alderney, which was 
estimated to cost 1,300,000/. had been placed in a 
situation where it was nearly valueless, as all ship- 
ping carefully avoided that part of the channel. 

The works of St. Katherine’s Bay, Guernsey, 
which were shown by the Blue Books to have cost 
300,0007. were even, if possible, still less useful, as 
if a vessel would avoid Alderney, it would cer- 
tainly not go near to Guernsey. The works were 
now stopped, and, after all the expenditure, there 
was scarcely shelter for a few oyster-boats. 

The Parliamentary returns were nearly silent 
with respect to Holyhead. It appeared, however, 
that the original estimate had been 600,000/. but 
the expenditure, up to the present time, was 


930,0007. The utility of this work was undoubted : | P° 


it was in the right place ; and the Government had 
at last wisely placed it under excellent and judi- 
cious management. There was, however, an un- 
fortunate error in the original design of the work, 
the piers baving been built concave in plan, instead 
of convex, towards the sea, thus making an angle 
in the construction, which was very prejudicial ; 
and it was evident that, if the plan had been 
originally well considered, nearly 200 acres more 
of harbour space would have been obtained at the 
same cost. In fine, it appeared that but little 
hopes could be entertained of more rational pro- 
ceeding on the part of Government so long as 
commissions were constituted as at present. The 
few members of acknowledged independence were 
swamped by other members, determined by fore- 
gone conclusions, and the schemes proposed by 
certain parties were, by some “hocus pocus,” 
generally recommended. It was evident that no 
person should be placed on such commissions who 
was pledged to any system whatever, nor should 
the execution of any work be confided to any mem- 
ber of a commission by whom that work had been 
recommended. There were many modes of carry- 
ing out these views, and if a better and more 
equitable method was adopted, the best professional 
ability and the greatest executive skill would be 
secured, to the manifest advantage of the country. 





walls, would be nearly identical. Now, as a com- 


The subject is one which well merits the atten- 


tion of some independent member of the House of 
Commons, who may do good service to the coun 
by pertinaciously attacking and exposing the pre. 
sent objectionable system of executing all Govern. 
ment work, 

The official abstract of the discussions on this 
subject speaks out much more plainly than is usual 
with that docoment. 








THE ALBERT INSTITUTION, GRAVEL. 
LANE, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 


On Wednesday in last week, the foundation-stone 
of this building was laid by the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, whose presence had 
been solicited in consequence of his steady con. 
nection with the object of the Institution. The 
stone was laid with as much form as the heavy 
rain would allow; and after the usual speeches 
and hymns, the principal persons of the cortége 
moved on to a cold luncheon, at the schools in 
Green-wall ; there meeting such of the subscribers 
as had not had courage to face exposure to the 
inclemency of the weather, but were still desirous 
to assist.in the day’s work. 


The building, as explained by the architect, 
Mr, John W. Papworth, is about 50 feet deep, 
and will consist of a back and front structure; 
the floors, which do not range, being approached 
by an iron and stone staircase, occupying the 
centre of the front. On each side of the front are 
four living-rooms, 15 feet by 12 feet, supplied 
with water, gas, and ventilation from and to the 
street, according to the mode found efficacious by 
the peer above named, in rendering constant (by 
a concealment of the apertures) the ventilating 
tubes in his own labourers’ cottages. 

The back portion of the building has the base- 
ment devoted to five hot-baths, and twelve laun- 
dresses; the ground-floor to a reading-room for 
workmen ; the height of the first and second floor, 
to a school in which service may occasionally take 
place: all these are about 40 feet by 30 feet. 
Over the back and front is to range a Refuge of 
about twenty beds, for which the funds (about 
140/.) are now being begged. 

The work, intended to be 43 feet high inside, is 
now being carried out by Mr. Downs, of Union- 
street, for about 1,500/. exclusive of fittings. 
Mr. Papworth has taken great care in the supply 
of so large a quantity of water as will be required, 
and has therefore provided a cistern at one corner 
of the site in which each floor will have its separate 
closets, &c. and tank. The front of the building 
which faces the worst portion of one of the worst 
localities in London, will be a balustraded fence 
of brickwork, with an ascent to a porch, contain- 
ing two doors; one, when open, dividing the base- 
ment from the rest of the building ; the other, in 
similar manner, leading to the upper floors. 

The front shows the application of somewhat 

Medieval Italian detail, with Renaissance prin- 
ciples. The effect, externally, will depend on the 
peculiarities of the forms of the shadows, on the 
east and west fronts; and on the application of 
red brick bands and dressings, to the bright, 
yellow brickwork of the front, which is 40 feet 
long. 
The work appears to have been liberally sup- 
rted by those who ought to be interested in the 
welfare of their fellow-creatures. Among the 
donors of the largest sums is Mr. C. J. Bevan 
(Perkins and Co.); and we understand that 
in the matter of party-walls great indulgence has 
been shown, under the advice of their surveyors, 
by Messrs. Calvert and Co.; and by the South- 
Western Railway Company. 

When the building is completed, we shall have 
occasion to recur to this experiment of commenc- 
ing under one roof in a very poor parish, the 
establishments in which the Prince Consort has 
shown so sound an interest, that it is proposed to 
call by the title here given, all those repetitions 
of the combination which it is proposed to build 
in other parishes, as soon as the architect has 
shown the actual cost of building and fittings to 
the respective committees. 

We understand that the estimates of income 
formed by the promoter, the Rev. Joseph Brown, 


to allow of very large margins, and yet to permit 
the assurance that the building will, besides 
paying the ground-rent, be self-supporting. 








THE Lrverpoor Socrery or Five Arts.—The 
income of this society amounts to 1,662/. 5s. 4d. 
When the society started, a scheme was draw? 








up which estimated the income at 1,6877. 10s. 





M.A. the rector of Christchurch, Surrey, appear’ 
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THE COMPETITION-DESIGNS FOR THE 
REV. MR. SPURGEON’S CHAPEL. 
THE AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


Some of the architects, authors of designs for 
the New Tabernacle for the congregation of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, met at Rae’s Repository on 
Saturday and Monday last, pursuant to arrange- 
ments which we have already mentioned; and 
on the last-named day, when the ballot-box was 
opened, it was found that forty-one architects 
out of the sixty-two had voted; and the final 
result was, that the first premium was awarded to 
the design, “ Quod erat facierum” (as marked), 
which proved to be by Mr. E. Cookworthy Robins ; 


whilst the third premium (in amount allotted | 


by the committee, but second according to the 
manner of the award on Monday) fell to the de- 
sign marked “Alpha,” by Mr. William Hill, of 
Leeds. 

At the meeting on Saturday, which was a noisy 
one, aud not wisely managed, the motions for a 
reduction of the number of designs by preliminary 
ballot, to a smaller number for final selection by 
the same means, the design having the greatest 
number of votes to have the first premium, and 
that having the next number the third premium, 
were put, and not carried; but the following 
resolutions were passed :— 

1. That each competitor be requested to vote for the 


two designs which he considers the best and second best. 
2. That all designs which in their opinion will cost more 








than 17,0007. be excluded from receiving votes. 


3. That all designs in which colour has been introduced 
in the elevations or-perspeetives be excluded also. 

4. That any design having two perspectives be rejected. 

5. That to pass any opinion upon the matter of commis- 
en be charged, is not within the province of this 
meeting. 


And previous to the opening of the ballot-box 
on Monday (Mr. Jarvis in the chair), in order that 
justice might be done to designs unsuccessful as 
to the first premium, but standing high in the 
votes, it was resolved :— 


That in awarding the third premium, any votes adesign 
may have received for the first premium be added to any 
number it may have received for the third premium, and 
the author of the design having the greatest number of 
votes, when so added together, shall be considered enti- 
tled to the third premium. 

The scrutineers were—Mr. William Willmer 
Pocock and Mr. E. C. Robins, on behalf of the 
competitors; and Mr. Wm. Higgs and Mr. W.N. 
Olney, for the committee. The following archi- 
tects voted :—Messrs. H. Grissel, H. Jarvis, E. L. 
Garbett, — Tarring, Alex. Fraser, J. R. Mann, 
Finch Hill, and Paraire, Graham and Phelps, 
R. H. Moore, S. Hewitt, John Johnson, J. Ash- 
down, De Ville and W. J. Green, J. T. Lepard, 
Herring and Knox, Richard Roberts, E. W. God- 
win, Childs and Lucas, 8. Field, W. B. Moffatt, 
Nicks and Letch, R. H. Burden, Edwin Pearce, 
— Cowell, — Lee, C. G. Searle, — Davis, James 
Cooper, — Stent, A. Billing and T. Jeckell, 
— Bardwell, E. C. Robins, W. W. Pocock, Ww. 
Hill (Leeds), — Russell, C. W. Eppy, J. E. Reid, 
E. P. Brock, Howell and Budd, James Wilson, 
F.S.A. (Bath), and — Tracey. 





Approximately the 
order of merit 
according to the 

Votes. 





MOTTOES OF THE DESIGNS WHICH RECEIVED 
VOTES FOR THE TWO PREMIUMS. 


Second 
um, 


First 
Premium. 


Ist ‘Quod erat facierum ’’—(First Premium)—Mr. E. C. ROBINS......+-+++++ 5 + 3 = 8 Votes. 


2nd 


4th 
im { *¢ The Propagation of the Faith ?..........ceceeecceeeeseceeeeecececeeees 3 


“ Honi soit qui mal y pense ”” 


*‘ Templa quam dilecta ” 


6th “ Omega” 





** Let the House be builded ”’ 
“ In good faith ”” 
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*¢ Here I raise my Ebenezer ” 
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** Metropolitan ” 


“‘ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it ” .... ee 
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gOth* ¢ ** De propaganda fide ”’ 


itd Ubique ” 
28 Designs. 
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cannot consider that the case; for, amongst the 
designs which had votes were several mani- 
festly not entitled to them: we may name the 
design “Veritas and Eagle”—a copy, in the 
internal decoration, of the St. James’s Hall,—which 
had three votes for the third (or second) premium, 
The votes by Mr. Garbett, especially the vote 
for the design “Ubique,” the author of which 
proposed to carry his roof by lattice girders on the 
outside,—we can only feel surprised at. Of what 
intervals of weakness and whim, opposite to their 
asserted and real principles, will not men of genius 
sometimes be guilty? Have we no recollection of 
letters addressed to us on the absence of art in 
the Crystal Palace version of building? Why, 
then, should “Ubique” have had its single vote, 
or the other design its word of favour, from one 
who wrote too well, some time since, to retain the 
opinions he for the moment has, on what consti-« 
tutes good architecture? We wish that all had 
been obliged to state reasons for their votes. The 
design, “ Non nobis Domine,” and that marked, 
“In good faith,” had each two votes, or, in each 
case, one for each of the premiums, though the 
misconception, remarked on by us, of the essen« 
tials in staircase-planning, should, with any come 
petency of judgment, have prevented all chance of 
their selection. Similar instances might be given: 
indeed the selected design would be one of them. 
We have spoken of the objections to very short 
flights of stairs, but have shown we are aware of 
the difficulty of avoiding such flights, whilst steer- 
ing clear of *the lately more prominent defects in 
staircases; and, equally, regarding well-holes, that 
we are aware of the very fair arguments, from 
considerations of lighting and elbow-room, which 
may be used for them; though we think, as to 
public buildings, these are to be countervailed. 
But there is no doubt of the disadvantage, or 
rather danger, of all stairs where there are winders 
of the common kind, in which, at one end of the 
thread, there is not room for the foot, and at 
the other end width too great, as being almost 
equally dangerous. Yet staircases as bad as any 
of those which caused us to pursue this subject of 
late, appear, we say, in designs which have here 
received votes; and winders which have the 
defects we have spoken of, are to be found in the 
design placed first in the award of Monday last. 
The votes of the authors of some of the best 
designs did not reflect credit on their judgment. 
As to the system, it is quite clear from the fact of 
the distribution of the votes and the smallness of 
the majority to one design, that a competitor, not 
possessed of principle, has only to set to work a 
number of his pupils to get out designs, no matter 
of what sort, to qualify themselves for voting, and 
that he might thus derive the two or three votes 
which would be all that would be needed fora 
safe majority in his favour. However right the 
prineiple of an opinion by those best qualified, the 
question of voting, therefore, is open to much 
further consideration. As to good judgment, we 
cannot see that much of that was exercised in the 
single week allotted. Even in the drawings, there 
is generally no sufficient consideration of plan, and 
of the required arrangement of section. The back- 
seats of the upper gallery are often so slightly 
raised, as to be quite below range of the minister’s 
sight. The architects copy the arrangement of 
the Music-hall, even more than they were called 
upon to follow it by the injudicious wording 
of the “conditions ;” and few of them have 





We give above astatement of votes, arranged in 
such order as may present features of the case which 
are interesting in the question of advantages from 
competitions, and that of a method of selection by 
competitors themselves. These features, so far as 
they are of an objectionable character, are, though 
capable of modification in future, sufficiently im- 
portant to call for some remarks. 

Whether from votes having been recorded 
previously, or otherwise, some of the resolutions of 
Saturday were not fully carried out, as reference 
to the tabular statement will show to those who 
have seen the drawings. The voting-cards were 
signed with the names of the voters, so that some 
of the disadvantages apprehended in the method 
of voting, were not realized. ‘The present expe- 
rience, however, establishes the truth of what we 
said, that the absolutely open voting is the best, 
and is indeed necessary. The voting-lists having 
been publicly exposed in the exhibition-room by 

esire, we have not hesitated to give names. 

_ The committee were able to guarantee from the 

t in their possession, that all who voted were 
bond fide authors of designs. But as only forty- 


.* And the rest of the collection (though inclading de- 
signs manifestly equal to some of those in special fayour) 
according to the voting, nowhere, 





and was denied to the rest who did vote. 
not their own, as intended; but, in future cases, 


if the mode of adjudication should be followed, 


candidates for selection. There is another diffi- 


got over. 





one competitors recorded votes, it followed that of 
the number (twenty-one) not voting, each one had 
a chanee in his favour which was not intended, 
Both 
the successful architects voted, and for designs 


it is clear that each competitor should be bound 
to vote, or should be placed out of the number of 


culty in the mode of adjudication less easily to be 
Without reference to the inadequate 
study of the designs by the competitors in the 
single week,—to which point we adverted in our 
last (whilst it is obvious to us that nearly every one 
of the competitors has voted on what cannot be 
called matured opinion), the voting-power given 
to every one who attempts a design, a majority 
being incompetent professionally as well as judi- 
cially, does not necessarily lead. to a decision on 
which weight can be placed. It will be seen that 
out of the sixty-two designs, as many as twenty- 
eight received votes of one kind or another ; those 
designs in the greater number of cases, having 
either one or two votes only. It is true that this 
might have resulted from generally an equality, 
or nearly so, in the designs exhibited; but we 


thought of trying to provide the accommodation 
by only one gallery—like the authors of the 
design “Do unto others,” &c.; not, however, to 
be praised on all points. 

The design which has received the first premium 
has a good arrangement of the general <lan, unless 
in the rather large number of seats in rear of the 
pulpit, and a certain questionableness as to the in- 
tended “standing-room” (which was tobe otherwise 
than in the ordinary passages), and in the matter of 
the staircases; and it has a goodexterior. To 
the idea of the exterior, the plan so far as regards 
the staircases, has, we apprehend, been made to 
conform, The error of proceeding is too com-con 
in architec‘s’ designs. If there be one profession 
more than another that requires in the preparatory 
education, to be indoctrinated in the rules of 
thought, it is the profession of the architect. It is 
sometimes said that plan should be designed first, 
and decorative character afterwards; but, that 
course, though better than neglecting essentials, is 
not exactly that which the mind and operations of 
the arch.tect should observe. It is better to rule 
that no main essentials of plan shall be sacrificed 5 
but that with such reservation, the several objects 
shall be reached by the same or parallel advances. 
The art of making a good design is to first find 
out the key-note, or logical starting-point, and te 
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secure each object in right sequence, and with no 
undue preponderance over another. Architects are 
not so much, as the public believe, open to the 
charge of sacrificing a plan to a showy exterior ; 
neither do they usually forget the uses of a struc- 
ture or its need of strength. But in the matter of 

planning, we nean planning for use and deco- 
rative effect both, they have something to learn, and 
chiefly by that sort of mental exercitation and 
regulation, which would ever stay them from 
sacrifice of a great whole to ove part, to a whimsy 
or a prejudice. The notion in this case seems to 
us that of making the plan with quadrant corners, 
an arrangement which adds something to the 
design in perspective, but may have cramped the 
space for the stairs so much as to lead to the 
objectionable winders. The arrangement of the 
chapel is that of an area, of general oblong form, 
with semicircular ends, but veryslightly elongated; 
the galleries taking a similar form. Three thou- 
sand persons seated, and one thousand standing 
are said to be provided for; the estimate, in- 
cluding commission, out of which the clerk of the 
works isto be paid, and a charge for measuring, 
being 16,4697. There are two galleries, and the | 
body of the structure is covered by asemicircular | 
ceiling, with long skylight and louvre openings, | 
showing not ineffectively externally along the’ 
summit of a sloping roof-covering. Entrances | 
are planned for the sides besides those at the 
ends. In the principal elevation is a Roman 
Doric portico, which is well planned, but is 
slightly defective so far as regards certain orna- 
mentation of the pediment. The columns are 
coupled—the intercolumns, three in number,—a 
square pier, however, taking the place of one 
column at each angle. The order continues 
round the quadrant corners, and in the flanks 
is crowned by an attic. Thus, there is proper 
unison between front and flanks, whilst the stories 
are lighted without prejudice to the same harmony. 

In the design which has received the other 
premium, the internal arrangement is rather 
different, and the external harmony is of the 
same character, though decoratively inferior. 
The staircases, four, oblong on plan, at the 
angles, are probably better than those of any 
of the designs, inasmuch as they avoid alike 
winders, well-holes, and very short or long 
flights. These staircases form masses at the 
angles, and are carried up with attic stories above 
the level of the general cornice of the flanks. 
The coins are treated as ante, with rusticated 
shafts, and capitals like those of the portico. 
The latter feature is hexastyle and Corinthian, 
well composed, unless as regards the roof 
backed by a piece of attic, instead of con- 
tinuous of the roof of the body of the building, 
which has a rather different outline externally. 
The general area of the chapel is square at the 
ends, whilst the ends of the first gallery are semi- 
circular on the line of front, and the second gallery 
runs along the sides only. An organ is shown. 
The ceiling is semicircular. The entrances spe- 
cially for the lower story, might be increased in 
number with advantage: there seem to be but 
two of the kind. The numbers provided for are 
the same as in the last design, but with the 
standing-room as required, and the estimate is 
£14,450. 

It would not interest our readers to describe 
those works which were not named in our last 
notice, particularly since we are obliged to dis- 
claim any power of settling the merits of designs, 
or arriving, by a glance, at the matured decision 
expected from those who have had their attention 
drawn to the particular proposed structure. We 
merely notice some points of planning which the 
committee must not overlook; and regret the 
ee of a character of design hardly that of 

uildings for religious uses, and which the par- 
ticular condition as to style did not absolutely 
necessitate. The competition is no exception to the 
usual experience as to the difficulty of bringing to 
the aid of authorities, the best existing talent, in 
the preparation and in the choice of a design. It 
has been somewhere remarked that one chief evil 
of the prevalent system is, that it shuts out that 
interchange of ideas as to objects of the work which 
exists where an architect is consulted as by a 
private employer. But, without forgetting the 
obvious defects and the questionable advantages of 
the system, it is clear that if the exhibitions could 
be managed in the manner for which we have at 
different times contended, some advantage, in 
greater proportion to the wants of the committee 
and the labour given by architects, would result. 
We wish to lay the greatest stress upon the 
opportunity for study and interchange of ideas, 
which such exhibitions might afford. We think 








it is manifest, from the voting, that real study 


had not been given by the competitors in the 
week before they were required to adjudicate. 
On Monday, after the decision, much time, how- 
ever, was devoted by several of the architects to the 
exposure of the weak points in different designs, 
and amidst a good-humoured fire of rapartee, 
many truths were learned which will be guides 
for years, and which, if spoken previously would 
have modified some votes and done more to help 
the committee than will the actual results of the 
award. 

We have not received the committee’s award of 
the second premium. It will probably not har- 
monize with that of the competitors. The peculiar 
adjudication divided betweeu competitors and com- 
mittee, was badly chosen; and it might, for ex- 
ample, either give the design “ Alpha,” two 
premiums, or keep it in the third place, that is 
one worse than that to which the architects con- 
sidered it entitled. The exhibition closes on (this) 
Saturday. The admission-money was reduced 
after our allusion to the subject of it. 








ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. G. G. SCOTT ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


I WILt now lead you on a short excursion out 
of London, to a glorious old temple, which was, 
in the days of my pupilage, considered to be 
within walking distance, and can now be reached 
in less than an hour by railway,—I mean the 
venerable abbey church of St. Alban. 

You probably know the general history of this 
church ;—founded over the tomb of the proto- 
martyr of England, and within ten years of his 
martyrdom, and rebuilt upon a larger scale by 
Offa, king of Mercia. It was again rebuilt of its 
present enormous dimensions by the earlier of the 
Norman abbots, using the materials excavated 
from the ruined city of Verulam. 

The Roman brick was not a material very sug- 
gestive of ornamental architecture, and we accord- 
ingly find the original portions to be plain and 
massive in the extreme, but nevertheless highly 
impressive and interesting. 

In the work of a later Norman abbot, we find 
this unshapely material cased with stonework, and 
of richly decorative details, but the church in 
general retained its severe simplicity undisturbed 
till the accession of Abbot John de Cella, in the 
reign of King John. 

This worthy abbot was more a man of taste 
than of business, and his temperament more san- 
guine than calculating. He had no sooner taken 
possession of the abbacy, than he embarked on a 
magnificent project for rebuilding the western 
fagade of his abbey,—only a prelude, probably, to 
the reconstruction of the whole in the new style. 

The massive brick front, with its flanking 
towers, would have formed. an excellent nucleus 
for his work, but his ardent spirit would . not 
submit to such an expedient, and he at once took 
down the vast facade, and that before he had col- 
lected money for the new one. The consequence 
was, that he had scarcely got his new work out of 
the ground before his funds were exhausted. His 
first builder turned out a rascal, and he had to 
discharge him: the stone he used was destroyed 
by the frost; and, mishap after mishap following 
his undertaking, the worthy man was led, as is so 
common with bad men of business, to bend his 
proud spirit to a paltry trick, and, as a means of 
raising the wind, he sent one of his monks about 
the country with a man whom he declared to 
have been raised from the dead by the agency of 
the relics of St. Alban, and begged money on the 
strength of the miracle: but all would not do, 
and after ten years’ labour, during which the old 
historian tells us that all the funds he procured 
were merely like rivers flowing into the sea, which 
was no fuller for receiving them, he could not 
bring his work above the level of the masons’ 
shed ; and at length, giving it up in despair, con- 
tented himself with more humble undertakings. 

He was succeeded by Abbot William De Trum- 
pington, a man who united, with the taste for 
building inherent in the age, a more moderate 
ambition and greater aptitude for business. He 
resumed the suspended works, but moderated 
their costliness; and making all the details 
plainer, and giving up or postponing the flanking 
towers, he was not only enabled to complete the 
rest of the front, but also to carry on the new 
work a long way down the nave, and subse- 
quently to make many other alterations. 

Now, I beg you to go and examine these works, 
and in doing so to bear in mind their history. 





* See p. 88, axte. 
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You will find, as the Chronicler tells us, that just 
about the height of a mason’s shed, there is 
sudden change in the work: up to that height 
the details are very superior, and far richer than 
above. Below we find traces of the artist ; above, 
of the constructor and man of business, though not 
to the forgetting of art. Thus, round the piers 
below, are bases for marble shafts: somewhat 
higher, are the marks where their moulded bands 
have been broken off; but above, their capitals 
are wanting,— 


*‘ For William’s shears had cut the bauble off.”’ 


The three portals I alluded to in my last 
lecture are the work of the unfinancial artist,— 
the range of pillars, &c. down the nave of the not 
inartistic man of business :—both are noble works, 
Trumpington’s works are bold and massive, and 
his details good, though simple ; but for beauty of 
design we must award the palm to his less thrifty, 
but more spirituel predecessor ; indeed, I know 
few works equal in design to what he com- 
menced ; and had he been able to carry it out, 
this facade might have vied with that of Wells. 
Unhappily there are, externally, little remains of 
the work of either of the abbots. Late in the 
century the choir, also, was in great measure 
rebuilt. Its character is less forcible than the 
earlier works, yet exceedingly beautiful. 

The eastern chapels (which opened by five 
arches into the church) were at the same time 
commenced, but only in part carried out, the lady 
chapel having been stopped short after rising a 
few feet from the ground, and the chapels which 
opened from the choir having suffered considerable 
alterations from their first design. They are now 
virtually in ruins, but their details are of exquisite 
beauty. The windows have tracery of very high 
merit, and the wall-arcading (now almost entirely 
destroyed) has been quite charming. 

These works form a continuous series, from the 
last days of the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth 
century, and an admirable illustration of the 
architecture of this great period. 

I will dip seven years into the succeeding 
century, to mention the exquisite fragments of 
the substructure which carried the shrine of the 
protomartyr. They have recently been exhumed 
in opening a walled-up arch. They are of Purbeck 
marble; and, in spite of the stubborn material, are 
most wonderfully carved, the leaves being so much 
undercut as in places to be quite detached. 

This venerable church possesses claims upon the 
student residing in London second only to those 
of onr own Abbey of Westminster. I recommend 
it to your special and diligent study, and you will, 
I am sure, never blame me for my advice. 

On some of your visits there pray go to Dun- 
stable, where you will find a noble priory church 
in the later Norman style, whose western portal 
was probably in its day the finest in the kingdom, 
but owing to the friable clunch of which it was 
constructed, has lost the greater part of its 
The west front contains excellent 








architectural enigma, which I believe I have 
solved, but I will not spoil it for you by explaining 
my conjectures. 

I begin to see, however, that I have embarked 
in an endless task, and have got half through my 
time without getting through the home district. 
I will, therefore, leave it, with a request that you 
will not consider Stone Church, near Gravesend, 
the worse for having become somewhat hackneyed. 
It is a mutilated work, but what remains of it is 
as exquisite an example of a period about agreeing 
with that of Westminster Abbey as can, perhaps, 
anywhere be found. 

As I cannot pretend to give you a complete 
architectural itinerary, I will imagine, not seeing 
my way to a better, a northern tour, in search of 
works of the age I have been treating of, and 
giving a passing look at Waltham Cross, in which 
I once delighted, though now, I confess, its so- 
called restoration has rather damped my enthu- 
siasm; and hastily looking in at Jesus Chapel, at 
Cambridge—a very excellent specimen of Early 
English—let us proceed toEly. Ihave repeatedly 
alluded to the two great works in our style which 
it contains. The western porch, built between 
1197 and 1214, is by far the noblest in this country. 
It is peculiar in its size and position; more of a 
narthex, perhaps, than a porch, or rather the 
western arm of the cross formed by the western 
transept. Externally it is covered with decorative 
arcading in four ranges. It is of two stories, the 
upper one having formed a spacious chamber. The 
angle buttresses are of that beautiful kind which 
are almost peculiar to this period, being of the 
form of clustered pillars. 

The two portals—the outer and the inner—aré, 
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im their leading forms, alike: they are double, and 
of very lofty proportions. Their heads were for- 
merly filled with the Vesica Piscis, probably con- 
taining sitting statues, but this—why it is impos- 
sible to divine—was taken out in both instances, 
and a wretched piece of flowing tracery substituted 
by Bernasconi, to the no small detriment of the 
doorways. 

The inner doorway is an exquisite work of art, 
the mouldings being most beautifully foliated. 
The sides of the porch are arcaded in two stages, 
in a most beautiful and artistic manner, and pro- 
bably contained sculpture. The capitals are among 
the finest to be found in any English building. 
The porch measures internally 40 feet by 30. 

The other great work of this century at Ely 
consists of the six eastern bays with the east front. 
They were commenced by Bishop Northwold in 
1235, and completed in 1251. 

It forms one of the finest specimens of the 
Early English style. The noble development of 
its triforium is an inheritance from the Norman 
church, with whose levels it was made to range. 
The liberal use of Purbeck marble adds vastly to 
the beauty of the work : the pillars are entirely of 
this material, including even these richly foliated 
capitals, as are the long and elaborately-carved 
eorbels, which carry the vaulting shafts. 

The carrying out of the whole, its proportions, 
its details, its mouldings, the massive strength of 
its construction united with just a sufficient degree 
of lightness, the great elegance of its vaulting, 
and the grandeur of its eastern facade, render it 
one of the most valuable objects of study which 
we possess. The tomb of its founder is a wonderful 
work of art,—a canopied effigy surrounded by 
statuettes, angels, and even subjects all in a 
single block of Purbeck marble. 

There are other works of our period at Ely, and 
fine ones, but we must not linger there, but pro- 
ceed onward to Peterborough. 

If the three great arches which form the west 
front here are to be viewed as portals, I was 
eertainly wrong when I said that English portals 
were small and inconspicuous. These are, in fact, 
of such vast elevation as to deprive them of that 
title. The whole may be viewed as a vast portico, 
it is true, but the doorways are within it, and of 
moderate dimensions, while above them, and still 
below the arches, are considerable windows. It 
is in fact a design which stands quite by itself, 
and can scarcely be judged of by ordinary parallels. 

I confess that to my eye it has always appeared 


"asa glorious conception, though one not often to 


be repeated. Had its flanking towers been com- 
pleted in the same style, the two great towers 
which backed it up completed with their spires, 
and the odd little chapel which has been thrust 
into its central arch omitted, I know few fronts 
to which it would yield in grandeur, and none in 
originality. 

Peterborough once possessed a noble work in 
the latter part of the century, in its Lady Chapel, 
but only a few fragments remain. Its mutilated 
cloister, the gateway to the Bishop’s Palace, and 
the ruins of the Infirmary, are beautiful works of 
this period. I know few cathedrals which exter- 
nally I more enjoy than Peterborough. 

In old coaching days I used often to pass 
through at between four and five in the morning, 
and, if daylight permitted, I made it a point of 
conscience to run round the cathedral, while the 
mail-bags were in ccurse of arrangement, and 
never will the impression it produced on my mind 
be effaced. I know no more beautiful group than 
its western transept presents as you return upon 
it from the north-east. 

We come here into a country replete with 
village churches, many of which are in our style. 
Warmington, for instance, between here and 
Oundle, is an almost perfect thirteenth century 
church, and I only mention it as one specimen, 
for time would fail me to enter upon even an 
enumeration. Off to the north-east, too, there is 
West Walton, with its splendid and unique de- 
tached tower, an almost unequalled example ; and 
nearer at hand are the mournful and tottering 
relics of the sister Abbey of Crowland, the details 
of whose western front are hardly to be surpassed, 
and are the more interesting as having been 
evidently the work of the architect to the eastern 
part of Lincoln Cathedral. Even the stone is 
from Lincoln, though it is a material not used in 
the district. 

As you go from Peterborough to Lincoln, 
whichever road you take, there are endless series 
of village churches, as well as others of greater 
pretensions. Stamford is rich in work of this age, 
but I will only allude to the churches of St. Mary’s 
and All Saints. Close by is the beautiful Early 
English town of Ketton. Grantham possesses the 





most stately steeple (next only to Salisbury), in 
the kingdom; and on another road I may men- 
tion Frampton as having the most perfect of all 
simple early towers and spires that I know. But 
let us hasten on to the crowning glory of the dis- 
trict, whose lordly towers preside in serene 
majesty over the whole surrounding country. 

No English cathedral is externally so imposing 
as that of Lincoln, nor do I recollect any abroad 
which, as a whole, surpasses it; and nearly the 
whole of its sublime architecture belongs virtually 
to this century, though in actual date it begins a 
few years earlier, and ends a few years later. 

It is the custom to speak of Salisbury as the 
great typical example of the Early English style, 
and its unity and completeness may warrant the 
claim, but both for the grandeur of the whole and 
the artistic beauty of every part, and also as 
a complete exponent of English architecture 
throughout the whole duration of its greatest 
period, Lincoln far surpasses it. Its leading fea- 
tures form a perfect illustration, and that on the 
grandest scale, of the entire history of our archi- 
tecture, from the last years of the twelfth to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

As I have so often mentioned, the Pointed style 
commences here with the choir, the smaller tran- 
sept, and the chapter-house, all of which seem to 
have been erected before the year 1200 by Bishop 
Hugh. It is commonly stated that his architect 
was a Frenchman, from Blois, and M. Lassus 
broadly states that he reproduced at Lincoln, in 
1188, the design of a church commenced at Blois in 
1138. Iam not able to speak as to the authorities 
on which these statements are founded, but I 
must say that the internal evidence afforded by 
the building itself gives it, so far as I can judge, 
little or no support. In the first place, an Eastern 
transept, in addition to that at the main crossing, 
is much more frequent in England than in France: 
whether the cathedral of Blois (now destroyed) 
possessed this I do not know. In the second place, 
the polygonal chapter-house is an equally English 
feature. In the third place, one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of this work is the 
nearly universal use of the round abacus, that 
distinctively English detail, and that at a period 
somewhat earlier than that of its general predo- 
minance. The general distribution of the parts 
seems to me rather English than French, and, 
though the work displays some idiosyncrasies, I do 
not see in them anything to indicate a French 
origin, unless it be in the capitals of the main 
pillars: indeed, it is a work in which distinctively 
English characteristics appear in a somewhat ad- 
vanced state of development. As to its reproduc- 
tion of a work commenced at Blois in 1138, the 
assertion carries with it its own refutation, for in 
an age of restless progress is it likely that they 
would take the trouble to bring over a foreign 
architect of so retrograde a taste as to ignore the 
artistic progress made in his own country during 
half a century? In fact, the wonder of the work 
is its being so much in advance of its age, and that 
advance is not in a French but an English direc- 
tion. The church of St. Nicholas, at Blois, is in 
the Early Pointed style of the latter half of the 
twelfth century, but bears not the least resem- 
blance to this: it is of the same character which 
is usual in French transitional works, and its 
carving is strictly Byzantine, not a trace of which 
I have observed at Lincoln. If, then, a French 
architect was engaged here, he must not only 
have made over the details of his work wholly to 
Englishmen, but have studiously followed English 
forms in the general features. 

The rebuilding of the cathedral seems to have 
been followed on systematically, westward, by the 
two successors of Bishop Hugh, till the comple- 
tion of the nave by Bishop Grostéte, about 1240. 

The nave is by far the finest portion of the work 
as then completed, and is, probably, in the whole, 
the grandest example of the Early Pointed style 
in this country: it exhibits our Early English style 
in its highest state of development,—massive 
without heaviness, rich in detail without exu- 
berance, its parts symmetrically proportioned and 
carefully studied throughout, the foliated carving 
bold and effective: there seems no deficiency in 
any way to deteriorate from its merits. 

The west end is unique, being a vast and almost 
unperforated wall, covered over with range upon 
range of decorative arcading, flanked by two vast 
stair-turrets, and backed by two.noble towers ; the 
completion of which was, however, delayed till a 
much later period. It always strikes me as a very 
impressive front, but I find that it does not strike 
all eyes so favourably. I would call attention to 
the beautiful chapels to the right and left on 
entering from the west, with their light and 
elegant columns contrasting most agreeably with 





the massive piers of the nave; also to the noble 
rose window in the north transept, perhaps the 
finest in England. 

The most gorgeous part, however, of the cathe- 
dral is its eastern portion. This was added be- 
tween the years 1256 and 1282, and is conse- 
quently a little later than Henry ITI.’s work at 
Westminster. It with it in style, but 
carries out the principle of window-tracery on a 
far der scale. It is, in fact, the most splendid 
work of that period which we possess; and, did it 
not lack internal height, I do not think it could 
be exceeded in beauty by any existing church. 

The sculpture with which it was once profusel, 
enriched was ofa very high order,—the folia 
carving perfectly exquisite, the mouldings and 
other details of the most perfect character. The 
east window is probably the finest in the kingdom, 
as is the east front in general, after allowing a 
certain abatement for the error of having false 
gables to the aisles. 

I have already mentioned the exquisite portal, 
the sculpture in which is superb, and our gifted 
professor has pnblished his views as to that which 
adorns the triforium. 

The student of Medieval art ought to make a 
long sojourn at Lincoln, and study its treasury of 
art at his leisure; not forgetting, by the by, the 
beautiful remains of the chapel to the Bishop’s 
Palace hard by the cathedral. 

In passing northward from Lincoln, a profitable 
digression may be made to Southwell, whose noble 
choir seems to be an emanation from Lincoln, 
and its far-famed chapter-house from York; and 
to Newstead, whose beautiful west front and 
lovely carving agrees in style with the eastern 
portion of Lincoln. 

Yorkshire is especially the land of minsters and 
abbey churches. To attempt here a description 
of them would be vain. A Yorkshire tour is one 
of the richest treats the student can look forward 
to, and one to which he ought to be liberal in his 
allowance of time. At York itself the transept is 
amongst the finest examples of the earlier part of 
the style, and the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, of 
its later portion : I know few works so enchanting 
as the latter. 

It agrees in date with the east part of Lincoln, 
and is not unlike it in detail. It is a mere wreck, 
but worthy of the closest study, and the shattered 
fragments which lie on every side offer melan- 
choly facilities to the student. The chapter-house 
of the cathedral is a little later, and has been well 
called a “Domus domorum,” though I would not 
willingly admit its superiority to those of West- 
minster or Salisbury. 

The neighbouring village church at Skelton, 
said to have been built by the same hands as the 
transept of the cathedral, and the ruined chapel of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital in the gardens round the 
abbey, show how unerringly the same style fitted 
itself to works of the most stupendous and on the 
humblest scale. 

This great county is filled with the noble pro- 
ductions of the thirteenth century. The minsters 
of Beverly and Ripon owe much of their beauty 
to it, and scarcely one of the abbey churches, 
whose lovely but mournful ruins add a charm so 
melancholy to the secluded valleys of Yorkshire, 
fails to show the work of the great period. 

I cannot attempt even a cursory description. 
Go, I pray you, and study for yourselves: go to 
Fountains Abbey and study well its choir and 
eastern chapels, with their beautiful pillars—the 
tallest, perhaps, in England, and the remains of 
its wonderful abbatial hall, exposed to view by the 
recent excavations, and its many other wonders; 
but do not be satisfied with a ing visit : take 
up your quarters at Ripon, and follow up your 
studies from day to day: a week is but a short 
allowance for so rich a school of art. Then go to 
Rievaulx and Whitby, twin works, it would seem, 
of the same accomplished architect: I cannot 
award the palm to either, they are truly a “ par 
nobile fratrum ;” and it is fair to prefer whichever 
of them we have seen the last. Their great 
point of difference is that the choir of one has 
been vaulted, and that of the other has shown its 
timber roof; but in glorious architecture they are 
equal and almost unequalled. As you go from 
York to Whitby you pass a small fragment of the 
Abbey of Kirk : stop and look at it. Small 
as it is, it is one of the best-designed pieces of 
work I ever saw. If from Whitby you cross the 
moors to Guisborough, you will see what was pro- 
bably the work of the very end of the century,— 
the stupendous east end of that abbey, with its 
east window exceeding even that at Lincoln in 
height. 

if you go on to Durham, the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars will rivet your attention ; and further 
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et, at Hexham, at Dryburgh, and far on through 
Xeotland to the chapel of Holyrood and the glorious 
remainis of Elgin Cathedral, and that noble temple 

et preserved unruined at Glasgow, you will find a 
lang series of the footsteps of the art. of this 
wonderful age. 

In returning, pray look in at Furness Abbey, 
where you will find an absolute gem of our 
style in the ruined chapter-house. I intended to 
have had prepared an illustration of this exquisite 
little work, but time has failed. It has been of 
the same construction with the Temple Church, 
and of exquisite. beauty. 

But a mere catalogne is both useless and weari- 
some, 

I have missed over the whole series of southern 
examples, as re Shoreham, Winchester, Box- 
grove, Wells (the glory of our style), Llandaff, one 
of its most original productions, Worcester, Lich- 
field, Hereford, and a hundred more examples, all of 
which supply proofs of the wonderful perfection of 
the architecture of this century. 

I ought also to have called special attention to 
the circumstance, that while in France nearly 
every great church is vaulted, such is not the case 
in English works: they seem to have acted with 
perfect freedom in this respect, and their churches, 
even the largest of them, have frequently had 
open timber roofs, and suffer little by the variety. 

One thing cannot fail to strike every one who 
closely studies our old architecture. In early 
Norman buildings we often find rude and clumsy 
workmanship: in works from the middle of the 
fourteenth century on to the extinction of Gothic 
architecture we frequently meet with the same,— 
the work of rude, untutored hands, evidently un- 
ableto do justice to their style; but fromabout 1175 
to the end-of the thirteenth century, and a little 
later, we scarcely ever meet with this inequality. 
The art seemed to be all-pervading. Certain 
buildings may have been plain to a degree, and 
rustic in their object and material, yet you rarely 
find anything you can call rude in workmanship 
or unskilful in treatment. It was a great period, 
and its | pre seemed to pervade even the most 
secluded districts, and the workmen everywhere 
to have felt a pride in keeping up to the period of 
their art in which their lot had been cast. Nor 
need we wonder at this, for everywhere were 
buildings going on: scarcely a village church 
escaped the notice of the builders of this wonderful 
age. The whole country was engaged in the one 
work of building, and that with an ardent feeling 
to render their work worthy of the style they had 
generated. 

And let us not imagine that the architecture of 
the age developed itself only in cathedrals, abbeys, 
or churches of any kind : all other buildings evinee 
the same spirit : a barn of the thirteenth century 
shows the nobleness of the pervading style as 
clearly as even the cathedral itself, and what re- 
mains of their domestic architeeture tells the sa‘ne 
tale. Everything was done well, in good taste, 
and in accordance with reasonable and practical 
requirements and the means at command. 

or was it to architecture alone that the arts 
of the period were devoted: we find the same 
art expended on stained glass, on metal-work of 
all sorts, on enamels of the most magnificent 
character, on the illumination of manuscripts, the 
painted decoration of the buildings, on jewellery, 
on ivory-carving, on embroidery, on woven fabrics, 
tapestry, seal engraving,—in fact, on every branch 
of decoration; every one of which arts is carricd 
out with a degree of skill and instinctive taste 
truly amazing. All these branches should, how- 
ever, be treated of separately. 

In my enumeration of buildings I have limited 
myself to our own country ; but we all know that in 
France the same great facts are, if possible, yet 
more wonderfully proved. The architecture of the 
thirteenth century in France is rendered ililus- 
trious by an endless category of buildings the 
most glorious, perhaps, which the world has 
produced. 

Germany, though her style is broken harshly 
by the cause I have before alluded to, nevertheless 
furnishes, whether in the native variety of the 
former or in the adopted one of the latter half of 
the century, a series of buildings of which any 
country might well be proud. 

In Italy the style was certainly imported from 
the north; but was it an unnatural transplanta- 
tion? I should say by no means so. Had not 
Italy her own Romanesque, which she had in 
some degree imported to northern countries; and 
have I not shown that Pointed architecture was a 
natural and logical development from Roman- 
esque ? Why, then, should it be accounted foreign 
to the land from which Romanesque itself had 
sprung? And ifthe growth of Pointed architec- | 





‘ture was aided by ideas culled from Byzantium 
jand the East, why should those ideas be less 
‘suited to Italy than to France or England, whose 
‘communications with the East were far less direct? 
| Did she not take part in the same crusade,—nay, 
‘did not the Byzantine element in French art 
‘actually come there through the medium of Italy? 
Let us not, then, deny to her a fair participation 
in the architecture of the age. We had it before 
her, it is true; but let us not on that account say 
that it is none of hers. 

The great fault in the Medieval architecture of 
Italy lies in its details, such as its mouldings, Kc. 
which evinee too much of their antique original : 
its great value lies in its use of materials of varied 
colour, of inlaying, mosaic work, and other deco- 
rative arts inherited also from the past. These 
arts ally themselves well to our style, though the 
classic mouldings do not so, and in our judgment 
of Italian work we should never lose sight of this: 
we may, otherwise, be led either to reject real 
merit from the offence which incongruous detail 
offers to our taste, or we may be led to accept what 
is bad and spurious because gilded over, and its 
demerits concealed by beautiful art which would 
appear to greater advantage if united with purer 
architecture. 

Another point, however, which gives great 
value to the Medieval art of Italy, arises from the 
somewhat accidental circumstance that her inter- 
nal position was such as to require town buildings 
very much of the kind which we want now. The 
consequence is, that Italy was, even in these early 
days, the land of street palaces, and that we find 
yet remaining there numberless buildings of a 
class which we find but rarely in other countries, 
and those treated in a manner very parallel with 
what we often require at the present day. Not, 
let it be borne in mind, that they are treated in a 
manner essentially different from the coéval works 
in more northern countries, but rather that there 
were more of them,—that these were on a larger 
scale, and that more of them have remained to 
our own day. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the secular archi- 
tecture of Italian cities essentially differed from 
that of the same period elsewhere. If you will 
carefully look through any book showing speci- 
mens of domestic architecture of France in the 
thirteenth century, you will find that it closely re- 
sembles that of Italy, except in having purer 
details. The same kind of window, for instance, 
which, from habit, people have got into the way 
of calling Italian or Venetian, prevailed in France 
and Germany, and is often found in England. 

I could give you a series of Italian, French, 
German, and English windows of early date, 
where you could scarcely distinguish the one from 
the other. Indeed, you would seldom be able to 
detect an Italian window at all, if divested of the 
accidental clothing of its non-essential details. 
This establishes the unity of the style; yet the 
fact remains that works of the kind are more 
abundant, larger and more developed in Italy, and 
that they may consequently be studied there to 
great advantage as an aid and expletive to what 
we learn elsewhere. 

This brings me to the concluding subject of my 
lecture—the question of what lessons we should 
learn from what has passed in array before us, and 
what effect it ought to have on our own artistic 
practice. 

It would be hopeless to enter upon the general 
question of the revival of styles. I will suppose 
that question to have been disposed of for us, and 
limit myself to considering what is the most 
reasonable course to follow in conducting such a 
revival, or rather in carrying on the development 
of a style upon a revived basis, such as that of the 
architecture we have been considering. 

Now, such a revival, to begin with, is hardly to 
be viewed as a deliberate act:—a man would 
scarcely be bold enough to make up his mind, 
a priori, to revive a style of architecture. Cir- 
cumstances must have gradually led to such a 
course, and it must have been set about gradually 
and almost unconsciously, to give it a chance of 
success. We may, in looking back upon what has 
taken place, construct a very good theory for it all, 
but no such theory really led to it—it came about 
very much of itself. We may by thought and by 
studying our position, do a little in guiding an 
existing movement, but the movement itself must 
have arisen from some more hidden and deep- 
seated cause, or it would have died away long ago. 
What, then, does this deep-seated feeling demand, 
and with what will it be satisfied ? 

It craves spontaneously after a great style of 
art, which it sees to have been once the birth- 





right of our race. It demands that we should, I 
will not say simply revive that style of art, but 


‘that we should revivify it,—not that it should be 
| reproduced. as # splendid pageant to be re-enacted 
|for the sake of gratifying our romantic or anti. 
quarian predilections, but that we should rekindle 
its actual life, and having done so, should not only 
think, and design, and invent, in that style, ag 
the living medium for the expression of our artistic 
aspirations, but that we should cause it to take 
root, to spring forth, to germinate, and ramify; 
to shape itself to all the demands of our age, and 
to adapt itself to its materials, its diseoveries, its 
inventions, and its science ; in short, to become in 
every sense a living, a vigorous, a growing art. 

Now, to further such an object, what is the 
best manner in which we can make use of the 
lessons to be learned from the past creations of 
that style ? 

One of the lessons I think we should learn is, to 
work in the same free and liberal spirit in which 
our forefathers worked; not to do what they did, 
but as they did. If we, on the one hand, shut 
ourselves up in our own country, and, reproducing 
the style we find to have prevailed here, sulkily 
reject the lessons to be learned from neighbouring 
lands, we may produce a servile reproduction of 
what was done by our predecessors, but shall be 
acting anything but as they acted. If, on the 
other hand, we travel widely, and, giving free 
license to our individual preferences or momentary 
fancies, we import now this style and now that~ 
here building in a French, there in an Italian 
variety of our style,—we shall in each case be doing. 
what was done in one or another province of 
Medieval art, but shall be equally far from doing 
as the old artists did: the one course involves 
servility, the other one adds to it frivolity. 

The great principle on which the Medieval 
architects of each country instinctively acted was, 
while adhering, in the main, each to the dialect of 
the great art which happened to be current 
amongst them, to improve it by the free importa- 
tion of ideas and adoption of hints from whence- 
soever they might be derived, but especially from 
the dialects of the same artistic language. Thus, 
for instance, the Pointed architecture of the royal 
domain of France is, as a whole, a logical sequence 
of the Romanesque of the same district, yet no 
scruple was felt at importing into it the Byzantine 
capitals and foliage which had come to them 
through the medium of Venice; and to this foreign 
importation they owed some of the greatest 
beauties of their architecture; nay, if the 
Oriental origin of the Pointed arch be true, 
they went further, and engrafted, upon their 
traditional art, a feature learned from the 
infidels they were combating. Again, the English 
Pointed may be traeed step by step from the 
preceding style, yet they had no hesitation about 
introducing into it details developed by the 
French. The Germans carried the principle too 


of Pointed architecture, they adopted the French 
developments ready-made ; yet, having done s0, 
they worked them up ina manner quite their own, 
while in Italy the new style having been brought 
in upon the pre-existing Romanesque, they soon 
elaborated it into a dialect as distinctively charac- 
teristic as those of other European countries. 
Besides this, no nation had any scruples about 
employing artists belonging to another, so that the 
advancement made by each became in a degree 
the common property of all, and even the woven 
fabrics and other manufactures imported from the 
far East were allowed to offer suggestions to the 
European decorator. 

To follow out the same principle we ought, 
while especially making ourselves masters of the 
architecture of our own country, and using it a 
the groundwork of our revival, nevertheless to 
view the style as a whole; and, while not forsaking 
our own provincial dialect, to make ourselves 
masters of the entire language. We should not 
wish our revived art to be undistinguishable from 
that of our forefathers. It should certainly reflect 
some of the characteristics of our own age, one 
which is our enormously increased habits of loco 
motion ; and, as we visit a/Z the districts where our 
style prevailed, nothing can be more natural than 
that our revived art should show the effects of our 
more extended sphere. Knowing, as we do, that 
France was the central district, the very heart, 
Medieval art, should we not be insane not to stady 
well her glorious monuments ; and, having studi 
them, to enrich our own style by the many lesson’ 
we may learn from them? It has beet 
suggested that we should do this, especial 
as regards those of the provinces of France whi . 
were once subject to the English kings. ; 
would not reject the historical interest which 
connection naturally gives rise to, and I doubt nob 





that these provinces are rich in instruction; 
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{ would not on that aceount neglect the fact, that 
it is the royal domain of France,—the district of 
which Paris is the centre,—which was the special 
focus of our art. Look again at the ancient cities 
of Germany,—perfect storehouses of old archi- 
tecture: let us never be so suicidal as to reject 
the lessons they offer! ‘So far,” some may, how- 
ever, say, “is all very well; but, for goodness’ 
sake, do not cross the Alps! Ruskin has driven 

u all mad about Venetian, Veronese, and Flo- 
rentine architecture: be more of men than to be 
led astray by popular writing. You cannot but 
see that Italian Gothic is very corrupt, though, 
somehow or other, very captivating. Listen not, 
then, to the syren’s song: reject the enticing 
bait, nor pollute the pure stream of Northern art 
with the corrupted waters of the South.” 

I admit that there is some ground for such a 
caution: there is a mysterious fascination about 
Italy, which has led astray many who have visited 
it before they bad grounded themselves firmly 
upon a Northern foundation ; but, is this a reason 
for rejecting all the lessons she offers? Was not 
Italy the land of ancient art, of painting, of sculp- 
ture, of mosaic work? Is she not the land of 
marbles and richly-coloured material, and the 
land of ancient municipal institutions, and of the 
edifices to which they gave birth? Her Roman- 
esque architecture was the parent stock of our own; 
and if our Gothic was in its turn the stem from 
which hers sprang, surely its transplantation into 
so prolific a soil offers the greatest possible primd 


forth from it,—and such has been the result. It 
is for us to use it with judgment; rejecting what 
is in its own nature defective; not bringing into 
the north any features which are the result of a 
southern climate; but judiciously culling such 
suggestions as will with advantage unite them- 
selves to our English nucleus; and especially let 
us take advantage of the lessons it affords us in 
the use of rich materials of mosaic and fresco 
painting; and, in any suggestions it offers for the 
perfecting of our secular architecture, only let us 
do so with judgment,—never forgetting that it is 
in England that we are working, and that if we 
borrow ideas from France, from Germany, or from 
more southern lands, those ideas must be expressed 
im English—a language in art, as in literature, of 
whose antecedents we find abundant cause to be 
proud. 

Let us also remember that, though we must be 
ever learning, it is not by this alone that an art 
is to be generated, —that we must act for ourselves 
as well as learn from others; and that it is to our 
own vigorous and manly exertions we must trust 
to make the art we are reviving shape itself to 
the necessities and the spirit of the age we live in. 





MR. SMIRKE’S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE are few subjects connected with our art that have 
been more frequently dwelt on, by those who have under- 
taken to be our guides and monitors, than the right pro- 
portions to be given to rooms. Vitruvius led the way, 
and subsequent theorisers have laid down, sometimes 
—_ dogmatically, their views of just proportions. I 
find, however, in the actual practice of the ablest men, 
such extreme diversity, and I observe pleasing effects pro- 
ducible by the adoption of such widely different propor- 
tions, that I find myself, I confess, much inclined to be 
somewhat incredulous of all these theories. Certainly, 
if beauty could be thus reduced to a formula, and the 
proper relation indisputably established between the 
length, breadth, and height of every room, a royal road 
would be cleared for us, which would be at least very 
convenient both to those who teach and to those who 
learn. I fear I can scarcely hope to furnish you with 
such a desirable. help in your studies. I find rooms of 
universally admitted beauty, yet of almost every geome- 
trical figure. I have heard the room in the Museum of 
Florence, the Tribune it is called, which contains the 
Venus di Medici, spoken of in terms of rapturous approval 
for the beauty of its form and proportions. This saloon 
is an equilateral octagon on plan. I have known 
Square rooms greatly admired; such, for example, as 
the saloon in Cobham Hall, which is usually pointed 
to as one of the chefs d’euvres of Inigo Jones. Who 
js there that is not charmed with the proportions 
of the Pantheon at Rome? This, you know, is cir- 
cular. The classical teacher of our art, Vitruvius, seems 
to contemplate only rectangular forms, and directs 
us to adopt the double cube and the cube and a half, 
whether foraTemple oraTriclinium. The Sistine Chapel, 
attached to the Papal Palace, upon which the best art of 
Italy in its best days was expended, is a triple cube, viz. 
133 by 44. Whilst of modern French, Italian, and English 
teachers, each seems to have his own special favourite 
proportion. Thetruth I believe to be, that so bounteously 
have we been endowed, and so liberally have the laws of 
beauty in form and proportion been framed, that there 
exists in fact an endless variety of beautiful forms and pro- 
portions. My impression is, that it is as little consistent 


with truth to lay down any one definite form or proportion | 


as the best, as it is to extol any one particular cur th 
pe wot many ee that there are as many plansieg 
portions to given to rooms as there si 
onies of colour and sound. ene 


guide in determining the form and proportions to be 


given toit. If planned so long in proportion to its width 
as to remind us of a passage, it loses its distinctive cha- 
racter, and creates a false impression, which it can never 
be good art to do. It is, indeed, obvious that a consider- 
ation of the special fitness of a room for its destined uses 
must always greatly influence its proportions. The 
octagon form so much affected by our ancestors in plan- 
ning their chapter-houses, owes its origin, probably, far 
more to the propriety of that form, for a chamber in- 
tended for the convenient assemblage of the members of 
the chapter sitting in council, than to any intrinsic archi- 
p noe beauty, however unquestionable that beauty 
may be. 

This fitness to its purpose should be among our very first 
objects of consideration in designing a room. But it is 
the diversity of those objects to be kept in view which 
complicate our art and render the task of an architect 
often very difficult. In a public hall, for example, he has 
to consider not only its agreeable proportions, but its 
acoustic properties ; its aptness for seeing ; its capacities 
for lighting and ventilation ; the most serviceable distri- 
bution of its means of ingress and egress; and, indeed, 
many other considerations, among all which he has to 
attach to each its relative importance, to determine cor- 
rectly and judicionsly to what extent one object may give 
way to another, and where a sacrifice can best be made. 
Unfortunately for our art, whilst these conflicting con- 
siderations are taxing the judgment of an architect, the 
critic stands by, regardless of all these embarrassments, 
and tests the beauty of our work, perhaps by the inflexible 
rules of the dogmatist on whom he may have happened 
to pin his faith. I am, however, very far from being in- 
clined to say that the proportions of a room are, testheti- 
cally, arbitrary. 

Were I myself disposed to dogmatise on this subject, I 
would say that, whatever form may be given to a room, 
it should be a definite, unambjguous form, and there 
should be no doubt as to the nature of its apparent pro- 
portions. If square, it should be truly square; and if it 
depart from the square, that departure should be obvious 
and decided. For the same reason I should condemn a 
slightly oval form, or an octagon with two parallel sides 
slightly elongated. It is obvious that for the same reason 
all rhomboidal plans and any other anomalous departure 
from regular rectangular figures offend the eye. In these, 
however, and other like matters, we must consult the 
genius of the place, and submit to be overruled by neces- 
sity and expediency. In thus recommending symmetrical 
forms I must by no means be understood to urge on you 
the constant adoption of simple geometrical figures. 
Beauty and convenience alike suggest variety in the 
boundary lines of an apartment, especially an apartment 
adapted to social uses. The deeply-embowed recesses 
that occur so often in our own domestic architecture (far 
more so, indeed, than in continental architecture) are a 
source of great beauty, varying the lights and shadows, 
aud breaking the monotony of parallel lines. The oriel 
window of our old halls and mansions, whatever may have 
been its purpose, is always a pleasing feature, and the 
deep bays in the principal galleries of those picturesque 
mansions happily conceal their usual comparative nar- 
rowness. ‘‘ These be pretty places for conferences,” says 
Lord Bacon, and his remark, in alively and agreeable way, 
truly indicates the commodiousness of these cheerful re- 
cesses. The Italian masters, with too sensitive an eye 
not to be struck with the hardness and dryness of an 
equilateral rectangular form of room, adopted, not unfre- 
quently, a very,happy and effectual mode of concealing or 
obviating it, by converting the upper part of the room 
into an octagon, supporting the walls at the angles either 
by arches or niches, without any material encroachment 
on the area of the rectangle. This contrivance is, in 
trath, of early date. At the Castello dell’ Uovo, at Naples, 
is a very stately hall, of magnificent dimensions, where 
this expedient has been most effectively and strikingly 
carried out. 

In ecclesiastical architecture this corbelling over is of 
frequent occurrence. Wherever, indeed, an octagon Jan- 
tern or spire is placed on a square tower, a false bearing is 
produced that almost necessitates such a mode of con- 
struction. This mode of growing an octagon out of a 
square led to a variety of contrivances for the decoration 
of the conch or spandril space, formed by the overhanging 
at the four diagonals, among which contrivances, perhaps 
the most ingenious and elaborate, if not the most beau- 
tiful, were the pendentives devised by Saracenic archi- 
tects, whereby the soffite of the conch was sculptured into 
a multitude of very small groined arches, rising im a suc- 
cession of tiers, corbelling over and forming those sin- 
gular stalactitic ceilings so characteristic of Moorish and 
Saracenic architecture. The most usual form of ceiling 
in the Classic era, where the spans were great, continued 
for a long time to be the vault. The remains et Pompeii, 
and indeed of Roman art over all Europe, show that the 
semi-cylindrical vault was the customary mode of con- 
struction, often varied, however, by groining. 

The diagonal lines of this cross vaulting were usually 
executed by Roman builders in a careful way with well- 
jointed masonry or brickwork, the spandrils being filled 
in with a more rudely worked and lighter material. 

It was from this particular mode of workmanship that 
Medizeval vaulting was derived ; tle more solid diagonals 
becoming still more visibly and strongly pronounced, first 
appearing as square ribs, and ultimately assuming the 
more familiar aspect of ribbed vaulting, the spaces between 
the ribs being built, as in the Pantheon and other Roman 
buildings, with sometimes volcanic scoria and sometimes 
tufa; so in Medizeval buildings, as at Glastonbury and 
elsewhere, a sort of calcareous tufa, and still more com- 
monly chalk, was used. , 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that during the whole 
of these periods from the Greek era, and earlier, down- 
wards, flat ceilings of timber may have never ceased to be 
formed, although their perishable nature has deprived 
us of existing examples. We read in Homeric buildings 
of beams painted in bright colours, and even encased in 
plates of ornamental metal work; but we can now trace 
only indications of their existence in the apertures left in 
the masonry for their reception. In later classic times 
representations of flat timber ceilings occur not unfre- 
quently in frescoes. 

In the fifteenth century (by far the most actively in- 
ventive period of modern art) Italian architects contrived 
an entirely novel form of ceiling, for which neither classical 
nor Medizval art had furnished the slightest precedent. 
| They reconciled the convenient form of the flat ceiling to 
the eqtally familiar but more elegant form of the vaulted 
ceiling, by uniting with the former a deep cove, or half 





The purpose of a room must always be an important 
* See p. 107, ante. 





vault, springing from the walls. 
This was first executed in wood, the earliest examples 


Academy; but. afterwards these coves came to be formed 
in plaster, a mode of construction that can hardly date 
earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
must be admitted that there is a want of truth in this 
coved form of ceiling, for which the only plea in justifi- 
cation is the very pleasing mode it affords of obviating 
the heavy, depressed appearance ofa flat ceiling. Attempts 
were made, it is true, to obtain, in a more truthful mode 
of construction, somewhat the same effect by turning in 
masonry an extremely flat elliptical vault. But Sansovino, 
who ventured this expedient in the Libraria at Venice, 
was thrown into prison and fined 1,000 scudi for its 
failure ; a fate which must have powerfully operated on the 
minds of his brother artists in overcoming their scruples 
about plaster coved ceilings. 

Another mode of forming ceilings which was much 
practised by early Italian artists, was to frame them in 
deep coffers wholly of wood, often richly painted and gilt. 
There are few palatial apartments within my own know- 
ledge, equal in grandeur of effect to the magnificent halls 
(now in amelancholy state of decay), of the palace built 
at Mantua, by Giulio Romano. The ceilings are, for the 
most part, so constructed; and the gigantic force of their 
coffers, relieved by the extreme richness of their carving, 
proclaims the master-hand of the great artist who designed 
them. At Veniceand at the Farnese Palace in Rome, we 
have also very noble examples of this form of ceiling. 

In the nearly contemporary flat coffered ceilings exe- 
cuted in England by Holbein, as in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, and probably by the same master in the Savoy 
Chapel, we have ceilings designed on the same principle, 
although but weak and faint imitations; yet even these 
are almost bold when compared with the ceilings lineally 
descended from them in later times. The Stuccatori of the 
last century discarded this coffered and trabeated form of 
ceiling, and introduced a more playful fantastic style of 
decoration better suited to their special material; until 
towards the close of the century, their art in its turn 
succumbed, and gave way to plaster-casting of the 
feeblest kind. 

Having now briefly touched on the subject of the forms 
and proportions of rooms, we will pass on to the equally 
important subject of giving light to them. 

So much of the architectural effect of a building, for 
whatever purpose it may be destined, and so much of its 
aptness and convenience depends on the mode that may 
be adopted of lighting it, that it is certainly a matter de- 
manding your especial attention and study ; the more so 
because no definite general rules can be laid down for the 
proportioning of windows to the area they have to light. 
Much obviously must always depend on the purpose of 
the room to be lighted; much also on the nature of the 
medium through which the light passes, and on the 
position of the windows; and above all, perhaps, on the 
degree of intensity of the light obtainable from without. 
The practice of Italy, for example, would be a very unsafe 
guide for us in our more uncertain climate and more 
sombre atmosphere. Here the most ample panes and the 
clearest glass will often hardly suffice, whilst in Italy such 
is the penetrating fervour of the sun, that sometimes men 
are content, as at St. Miniato, near Florence, with the 
light that can make its way through slabs of alabaster. 
We know, indeed, that Lapis specularis was much used 
for this purpose in classic times. Then, again, the li 
that is obtainable in an open country and in a crowded 
street requires totally different proportions; whilst a 
window filled with stained glass wiil need, in order to 
afford a given volume of light, an extent of perforated 
surface that would be altogether disproportionate where 
clear glass is used. In the absence, then, of any definite 
rule, it becomes especially necessary, by habitual obser- 
vation and comparison, to learn our wants and our 
resources. 

On a former occasion I adverted to the importance of 
the study of the effects of light and shadow in the design 
of exterior architecture. At least equal importance is to 
be attached to this consideration in interior design, 

In the production of grand effects chiaroscuro plays an 
important part: for the quality of grandeur depends not 
only on largeness of dimensions, but on a proper treat- 
ment of lights and shadows. When the form of an 
apartment, or hall, is simple, the impression of grandeur 
can perhaps only be produced by real size; but when the 
form is complex, a new element of grandeur arises in the 
diversity and breadth of its light and dark parts. It is to 
this, far more than to any other cause, that we are to 
attribute the powerful impression made on the mind by 
the interior of a Gothic cathedral: the burst of light from 
the transept breaking the monotony of the nave; the 
light on the screen, brought out into prominence as seen 
against the dim haze of the choir; the splendour of the 
clerestory contrasted by the comparative gloom below ; 
these are all effects wholly due to chiaroscuro, and con- 
stitute, perhaps, the chief charm of those fine architec- 
tural compositions. 

It has always appeared to me a subject of deep regret 
that the undue interference of incompetent judges pre- 
vented Sir Christopher Wren from carrying out his first 
and perfectly original idea for St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
the effects produced by the double vaulted aisle surround- 
ing the octagonal nave would have been truly surprising : 
my conviction is, that had that design been carried out, 
an interior architectural scene would have been the regutt 
wholly unparalleled in any building in Christendom. 

The present is of course not a proper occasion for dis- 
cussing the utilitarian requirements of a room. No doubt 
a room destined for pictures must have its light admitted 
far differently from a room where sculpture is to be exhi- 
bited; and both widely differ from the requirements of an 
ordinary living-room: but these are questions, although 
of the highest importance to every student, which must 
not now engage us. There are, however, purely esthetic 
considerations connected with this subject of the admis- 
sion of light which are, it appears to me, perfectly fit to 
be entertained within these walls. Very forcible effects 
are produced by mere contrast in the degree of light ad- 
mitted. 

When an apartment is desired to be marked by a gay 
and festive character, the eye should be prepared by sub- 
jecting it to a comparatively dim light. If, on the other 
hand, a solemn effect is to be aimed at, then advantage is 
gained by previously subjecting the eye to strong light. 

I have been frequently struck by the far greater effect of 
solemnity produced on the mind by entering a 
direct from the clear air of the cathedral close, than when 
entered from the cloisters, where the eye has already got 
somewhat accustomed to a subdued light, 

Indeed, for every great architectural scene, it is well 
that the eye should be duly prepared. 





of which, so far as [ know, occur at Venice, as at the 


I think it may be broadly stated that a high light is, for 
almost every purpose of illumination, more pl than 
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a low light. This is more aagesielly the case when a 
grand and broad effect is aimed at. 

By lifting the windows above the ordinary range of the 
eyes, the intensity of the light is subdued, and a quiet 
effect produced. That sombre light which is so striking 
im the early basilicas of Italy, is due to the absence of 
lower lights in the aisles. No doubt much of the charm 
of these remarkable buildings is attributable to the un- 
affected purity and simplicity of form which distinguishes 
them from the theatrical straining at effect—the multi- 
plicity of parts—and the flutter of architectural nick. 
nacks—which are apt to characterize later Medizval 
works. 

Still this pleasing simplicity of form is very greatly 
enhanced by the light being admitted exclusively from the 
upper part of the building. 

It might be easy to accumulate illustrations on this 
subject, but I will confine myself to one, and that of com- 
paratively modern date, to show you that the principle 
which I urge on your attention is irrespective of style. 
At Milan, the antechapel of a church was built probably 
in the sixteenth century, as a mausoleum for the family of 
the great Condottiere, Trioulzi: there is little or no light 
below. At a considerable height from the pavement are 
de2p recesses, within which the sarcophagi are placed ; 
and over all is the clerestory. The whole light that this 
lofty and simple structure, with its mural sculpture, re- 
ceives is from above, and the effect appeared to me to be 
extremely impressive. I may add, that a very brief in- 
scription on the walls alluding to the active life of the 
great commander, was in excellent keeping with the re- 
pose of the scene :— 


* Qui numquam quievit quiescit—tace!”” 
(Be silent— for he who never rested rests !) 


Besides.the considerations that I have brought before 
you as requiring careful study when proportioning a 
window to its purpose, there is yet another very im- 
portant one,—the colour and texture of the walls must 
never be overlooked. -It is most essential to take into 
account whether those vertical surfaces to be lighted are 
themselves light or dark, in tone or colour; whether of a 
nature to absorb or reflect light; whether polished or 
rough. We all know practically when a room has to be 
lighted up artificially how much the requisite number of 
lights depends on these accidental circumstances. Ob- 
sérve the strongly diffused light produced by a single 
taper in a'room with white walis, and compare it with the 
dim twilight’ obtained from the same light in a room 
papered with dark red paper. Of course, the same holds 

in daylight; and if we must have dark walls and 
urniture it behoves us, at the same time, to have large 
windows. ‘ You will perceive from these remarks how 
futile and empirical would be any rule for determining 
the proportion of solid to void in the external wall of a 
room. It is, in truth, experience derived from habitual, 
unremitting observation that can alone safely guide us, 

‘There are rooms,’’ says the great observer, Bacon, 
** where you cannot tell where to become to be out of the 
sun or cold,’’ and this excess is doubtless a serious fault; 
but I believe generally that an excess of light is a less 
serious fault than a deficiency; for in the former case a 
variety of means readily present themselves of remedying 
ere whilst in the latter case the defect is irreme- 

le. 

i have now touched upon most of the more material 
subjects of inquiry in the interior disposition of a build- 
ing. To consider the special arrangement of the several 
parts of a plan required for each of the various uses for 
which a building may be destined would be an endless 
task ; nor would such special arrangement form a suit- 
able inquiry within these walls, where, by the very con- 
stitution of the Academy, we are limited to that portion 
of our art which relates to esthetics. For lessons in the 
theory and. practice of construction you will have to seek 
elsewhere ; nor shall I now enter at any length into the 
wide field of interior decoration, a subject which might 
well occupy us many evenings. 

I will confine myself to the laying before you a few 
observations only on the general treatment of interiors. 
T am afraid that I venture an opinion much at variance 
with the general practice of many of our highest authori- 
ties when I express my conviction that the introduction 
of a complete order into the interior of a building is a 
solecism and an indefensible inconsistency. 

The entablature, as usually composed, is essentially a 
piece of external:architecture. The frieze occupies the 
place of, and represents the ends of, the horizontal cross 
timbers of the roof or ceiling, and the cornice is but the 
overhanging extremity of the roof, for the protection of 
the vertical face of the wall from the weather. To intro- 
duce such features within is irrational. The masters of 
Greek art, so truthful in all they did, committed no such 
offence against propriety; nor do we find, as far as I 
know, any complete. internal entablature except in the 
cella of Hypethral temples, where of course they are per- 
fectly legitimate, until our art had lost its youthful purity 
and the original meaning of the component parts of the 
entablaturé had been lost sight of. Without going so far 
as to deny the applicability of these regular orders to the 
interior of great halls or other large interior areas, they 
are, at all events, I think, inapplicable to the ordinary 
Pompe of interior design, or in rooms of moderate 

city, 
am aware that this dogma, carried out to its full 
limit, would extend to the condemnation of labels over 
interior arches, inasmuch as they are but an overhanging 
weathering or drip-stone. To the condemnation, also, of 
internal battlements and other features exclusively be- 
longing to external architecture. Nor do I see how such 
can be defended, except on the ground that the practice 
of these solecisms prevailed during the most admired 
epochs of the art. At all events, I would seriously counsel 
re to beon your guard against a too ready acquiescence 
the practice of applying to the interior of buildings, the 
forms and features of exterior architecture. 

Before “‘ paper and — ** had usurped their undivided 
dominion over the decorators of our apartments, our 
ancestors resorted to many. means of internal mural 
decoration ; means, it may be, more costly, but certainly 
more tas and more worthy of the character of art. 
Tyre supplied its rich drapery to embellish the walls of 
Roman buildings, and, following in the steps of Egypt, 

and Greece, the artists of Rome loved to depict 
fairest forms and most brilliant conceptions over 

the walls and vaulting of their apartments. 
by the examples of Eastern art, the founders 
of cal architecture encrusted their walls with 
mosaics and painting. The looms of the East, also, 


enabled them to clothe their walls with the richest 
thon afterwards by the weavers of France, 


for economical decoration in latter times has created 
whole branches of mechanical manufacture, to supply the 
place and mock the semblance of more durable, solid, and 
real enrichment. Costly hangings are represented by 
fabrics manufactured daily by the mile; and the most 
precious woods and rich les are reproduced by the 
simple process of the paint-brush and varnish-pot. 

In the observations which { have addressed to you this 
evening, I have referred to many existing examples of 
our art by way of illustration, but I have made those re- 
ferences with little regard to the special style of the 
example. I do so because it is of far higher importance 
to study the principles of design rather than styles. Style 
is an accident in art; whilst principles, if they be sound, 
are permanent and universal. 

The architectural style that has prevailed at any time or 
place, will be found to be the involuntary result of a com- 
bination of circumstance; the political and social condi- 
tion of a people; their degree of culture ; their relations 
with other countries ; and the materials for building which 
happen to be at their command. The fine arts, in their 
destinies, seem to have some analogy to the destinies of 
man himself. Each style of art has its infancy—its 
adolescence—its manhood—its decay. But there the 
analogy ends; for man is continually reproduced in his 
children, and neither his physical nor his moral qualities 
are necessarily or generally deteriorated in the lapse of 
successive generations. But in architecture I fear it isa 
vain struggle to attempt to renew exactly any phase or 
state of existence that the art may have passed through : 
we may exactly reproduce a building—we may exactly 
repeat a form—we may mimic every feature, but I greatly 
doubt whether we can ever really and truly recall to life 
a style that has once passed away. 

No observer of passing events during his own day,—no 
one versed in the history and progress (if progress it be), 
of our art, can fail to see that as it had, so is it likely 
again to have, vicissitudes in its fortunes ; and that these 
are prevailing, perhaps cyclical and periodic, revolutions 
in popular architectural taste. 

Contemporaneously with the ‘revival of letters in the 
fifteenth century, there was aresuscitation of the classical 
style. It gave birth at its outset to something very nearly 
approaching to an original, and therefore vigorous style 
of building, which, however, fell ultimately into insipi- 
dity or extravagance. Within thirty years a like change 
has come over us. The film is supposed to have fallen 
from the eyes of a refined criticism, and we are busy in 
disinterring the relics, and detecting the beauty long 
latent in the free and fanciful chisellings of the fourteenth 
and earlier centuries. 

Tam addressing those who will live long enough to see 
another revolution in the wheel of architectural fortune. 
In the meanwhile, you who hope to lead, must in some 
respects be content to follow ; and all I can advise you to 
do is fairly to study and appreciate the merits of those 
several styles which have in their turn secured the favour 
of cultivated minds. 

Make yourselves acquainted with their general prin- 
ciples, and apply to them the golden metre of your reason 
and good sense. I would venture to advise those of you 
to whom these lectures are especially addressed, to study 
diligently the venerable vestiges of bygone art in its best 
days, but study them in the free spirit of progress and 
advancement—not of retrogression. Study principles, I 
repeat it, rather than styles ; and, in a painstaking, truth- 
loving spirit, work and hope. Utterly discard from your 
minds the bigotry of a mere antiquarian, and every ten- 
dency to uninquiring prepossession. Study the purposes 
and objects of art, and the lessons of nature. Study 
well the faults of our ancestors, as well as their beauties ; 
but above all, let us not be content to rattle the dry 
bones of antiquity and fancy that it is music. 








OAKHAM CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


No less than sixty designs were sent in an- 
swer to the advertisement; and, after a long 
meeting, the committee selected two designs for 
further consideration; one by Messrs. Bellamy 
and Hardy, of Lincoln, the other by Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, of Melton Mowbray. At an adjourned 
meeting, held on Friday, llth, the votes were 
taken, when it was found that the former gentle- 
man had the majority. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


WE have an announcement to make which 
will be received with much gratification. Mr. 
Edmeston, honorary secretary, writes as follows :-— 
“Will you permit me to make known through 
your pages that, by the kind instrumentality of 
Lord de Grey, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort has been graciously pleased to become 
Patron of the Architectural Exhibition; and, 
although the day fixed for the opening conversa- 
zione (March 15th) is too distant to enable his 
Royal Highness positively to promise to be pre- 
sent at that date, yet I trust there is every reason 
to hope that such will be the case. 
The many friends of the Exhibition will rejoice 
at the success which attends each effort that is 
made for its advancement; and as it will now 
take a stand in the very first rank with similar 
societies, it is more than ever important that 
members of the profession should be fully im- 
pressed with the duty incumbent upon them not 
to be wanting in the most earnest endeavours to 
make the Exhibition all that its most sanguine 
supporters could ever have expected it to become, 
so that it may be found worthy of its position, 
and of the public support which it ventures to 
demand. 

There, perhaps, never was a time when the art 
was in a more healthy and progressive condition 
than at present—when it had a more devoted and 





and of England. But the general demand 


and so rightly understood by those who are the 
leaders in its practice: it wants, then, merely that 
will, that small amount of attention and self. 
denial, which all may bestow, to give to the 
Architectural Exhibition a character of which the 
nation may be proud. Away with all excuses; 
the time or the cost of making a presentable 
drawing, so that the ordinary observer or critic 
may understand the subject, is not worth a 
thought. Let architects, then, show themselves 
worthy of the opportunity that is provided for 
them.” 








TO AN INTENDING COMPETITOR. 


Competitor, beware ! whose thoughts would rise, 
Above that mark, where sober dulness lies : 

In vain your arches soar into the air, 

From slender shafts, and ’butments, plann’d with care: 
In vain you prove, by calculations fine, 

Economy with grandeur may combine. 

The learned cry, ’tis bold,—the timid, rash,— 

The sober-minded talk about the cash ; 

While small competitors, who nothing dare, 

In anger gaze, and say ‘it isn’t fair.’ 

A son of Cocker comes, and straight doth put 

A fancy price on every cubic foot: 

In vain you cry, those figures are not fair, 

The cubic feet you talk of are mere air: 

Tis all the same, you’ll find it to your cost, 

Your patience will be tried, your time be lost; 

So rest contented with a private name, 

Or if you must attain to public fame, 

Be warned in time, try common place, and then 
You may be one of our successful men. 


A **BoLp”? COMPETITOR, WHO SOUGHT TO TACKLE 
“Tue Rev. C. H. SPpuRGEON’s TABERNACLE,”’ 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DESTITUTE BOYS. 


Tur boys of the shoeblack brigade are now 
a feature of the London streets. It was only in 
1851 that the first of these troops, connected with 
the ragged schools, was established. These lads, 
in smart red dresses (clean and neat), now number 
seventy-one, and in the course of the past year 
have earned 1,7857. There are altogether about 
350, who form the blue, white, green, purple, and 
other brigades, and have earned during the year 
nearly 3,418/. by their industry, and who, but for 
the opportunity of this humble employment, 
would in most instances have been roving about 
the streets in rags, beggary, and vice. In addi- 
tion to those named, there are a number of boys 
distinguished by the letters S.V.P. (which means 
not a quiet appeal,—* S’il vous plait,” but Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul): these are Roman Catho- 
lic boys, who have been in great distress. These 
societies are well worthy of support, and much 
good might be done by those who require such 
assistants, if they were to employ the boys of the 
brigade in cleaning the boots and shoes of fami- 
lies, knife-cleaning, and for errands : by applying 
at one of the stations where these boys live, the 
superintendent would generally be able to recom- 
mend a lad who might be depended upon, and the 
little amount of certain income would be useful as 
a means of making up for the uncertainty of the 
streets. ; 


FOUNTAIN AT WITTY COURT, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. 


Very considerable works are being executed at 
Witty Court, for Lord Ward, The house is being 
improved and fitted up under the direction of Mr. 
Daukes, architect, and the grounds are being 
arranged and adorned by Mr. W. A. Nesfield. 
Forming part of the latter works is a basin, 180 
feet by 120 feet, having in the centre a fountain 
of large size and cost, part of which we have em 
graved. The group represented, Perseus and 
Andromeda, surmounts an octagon basement, 24 
feet in diameter, on which are shells and dolphins- 
throwing water, with vases at intervals. It was 
designed by Mr. Nesfield, and is being executed 
in Portland stone by Mr. Forsyth; Messrs. J. Geefs 
and A. Waagen having assisted in the modelling. 
The fountain will be 26 feet high from the water- 
line, and will probably be completed in October 
next. Messrs. Easton and Co. are the engineers. 
Mr. Wood, of Worcester, was the builder eny 
ployed on the house. The Carton Pierre orns- 
mentation for the ceilings and panelling of the 
rooms, which, by the way, is elaborate, after the 
style of Louis XVI., was by a Frenchman. Mr. 
Moxon is the painter and decorator. Our engrav- 
ing has been made from a pho ph issued in # 
prize volume by the Art-Union of London. 




















Rattway CoNvVEYANCE TO SFRATFORD-ON- 
Avon.—A very interesting ceremonial has just 
taken place at Stratford-upon-Avon, namely, the 
raising of the first sod of the line of railway w 

is about to be constructed by Messrs. Branson and 
Gwyther. The isolation of Shakspere’s birth- 
place from the railway system of the country 





energetic band of followers—when it was so well 





has long been felt as a drawback. 
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PART OF FOUNTAIN AT WITTY COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Designed by Mr. W. A. Nesfield ; 
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MEDALS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At a special meeting of the Institute, held on 
Monday evening last, the royal medal for the year 
1858 was awarded to Mr. G. G. Scott, subject to 
the sanction of her Majesty being obtained. 

The silver medal of the Institute was awarded 
to a critical essay on the Architecture and Genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren, under the motto “ Jn 
Memoriam.” This is at present anonymous, but 
will doubtless be acknowledged. 

The Institute medal, with five guineas, for the 
best illustrations of a Medizeval building in Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, was awarded to Mr. Edward 
Hughes, of Chester,—motto, “Caer Lleon,”—for a 
restoration of Kilmallock Abbey. To Mr. D. Paton 
Low, for restoration of Torphichin Queer, Lin- 
lithgowshire, honourable mention. 

The Soane medallion, for a design for a circus 
for equestrian performances, to Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan, junior,—motto, “Hope for the future 
gave energy to the past.” 

The student’s prize (books) to Mr. W. T. Sams, 
for design for a riding-house. 





M. Silvestre—We have received a copy of a 
letter addressed by M. Silvestre to “the chairman 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects,” in 
consequence of the observations made at the last 
meeting of the Institute, and reported in our 
journal of the 12th, with a request that we should 
publish it. It will suffice to give the concluding 
paragraphs :— 

“My official character has for its object the 
study of art throughout Europe. I show the 
documents by which I am accredited to all those 
who have a right to inspect them. They have 
been seen by H.E. Marshal Duke of Malakoff, 
the French Ambassador; Sir Charles Eastlake, 
President of the Royal Academy; P. Le Neve 
Foster, esq. Secretary of the Society of Arts; and 
Digby Wyatt, esq. one of your secretaries. 

Although my official titles have been mentioned 
by nearly every paper in London, I am still ready 
to submit them to the inspection of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to whom, I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, you will be good enough to com- 
municate this letter.” 








ATTEMPT TO FIND BRAINS FOR A 
BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


Tue following questions, lately sent to a com- 
mittee affecting to choose designs for a religious 
edifice, may perhaps suggest a thought or two to 
others in a like predicament, if for the nonce they 
happen to become readers of the Builder :— 


“To the Committee for erecting * * * *, 


Gentlemen,—Plan and elevation are alike alter- 
able in any design you may choose to execute. In 
very few indeed of our public buildings is there 
much resemblance, even of arrangement (to say 
nothing of dimensions, proportions, or ornament), 
to those originally projected in the prize designs 
for them. 

_ But one thing, the stamp of the author’s mind 
is not thus alterable. 

Now, allow me to ask,— 

1. Are you as sure that any one design before 
you excels another in any one respect, as you are 
that your house can never be nobler or finer than 
its builder—the work grander or truer than the 
mind creating it ? 

2. Does any designer show a quality of mind 
wherefrom you may reasonably look for what you 
want, who evades your regulation for concealing 
names, or advertises you how much and how 
popularly he has built ? 

3. Or does any, who, similarly counting on 
others’ obedience to your rule, seeking uniformity 
of drawing, takes advantage of this to try if you 
are not after all like children in a toy-shop, and 
will give things attention in exact proportion to 
their conspicuousness by size, elaborate dress, vivid 
colours unlike any building material, or black in 
place of “light brown” ? 

4. Or does any who professes to give you an 
estimate, without the quantities of a single mate- 
rial or item of work ? 

5. Or any who, by a like omission in his 
sectional drawings of everything his plasterers are 
to hide (a pitch of effrontery contined as yet, so 
far as I know, to English “ architects”), proclaims 
his “art” to have just as much to do with archi- 
tecture or building as a sugar confectioner’s ? 

6. What kind of temple do you expect of minds 
that offer you the alternative of the same forms in 
stone for so much, or in cement for so much (one 
drawing to serve for either), or similarly with any 
two materials of such natures that no things made 


in them could bear the slightest resemblance unless 
one were employed expressly to mimic the other, 
and be in short a mere theatre sham ? 

7. Or what from such as proclaim at once the 
whole work such a stage scene, by calling it 
Grecian or Italian, Byzantine or Norman, “ Early ” 
this, or “Late” that, or “Twelfth Century ” the 
other ?>—Or, seeing that rotten communities have 
generally come in their last days to this extension 
of their theatre-work to everything, and after 
turning their streets and villas into masques, in 
the service of the “lust of the eye and the pride 
of life,” to treat their very temples and senate- 
houses the same, have you studied “how these | 
nations served their gods,” that you may “do even | 
so unto the Lorp;” not knowing or not believing 
the word still true, that “every abomination” 
which He hates is done to the gods of the nations ; 
for even their sons’ and their daughters’ minds | 
and souls they degrade and burn up as engine-| 
fuel, in sacrifice to these their gods) ; and, extend-| 
ing Wesley’s sentiment against “the devil’s' 
monopoly of good music,” do you think it equally | 
a pity he should monopolise all the clever humbug, | 
smart nonsense-art, and “ Brummagem work” | 
producible ? 

8. Or do you therefore look to those as con- 
genial minds who specify, for instance, stone to be 
brought 100 miles, neither to be carved nor bear 
weight, but merely to hide other material, and 
(by the labour of men turned, for months more 
than was needed, into smoothing and shamming 
machines) to feed the purse-pride and lust of the 
eye with mock lordliness ? 

9. Or to those few who may naively state 
(what ten times as many will imply by their 
drawings, if you ean give them a few moments’ 
intelligent study) this or that erection or struc- 
ture to be required “to hide” that other (equally 
of their own designing !)? 

10. Looking at the proportionate numbers of 
projects displaying on the forefront these and 
other marks of mind, should any selections made 
by majorities of such projectors be held worth one 
moment’s notice, or the shadow of a straw’s 
weight, in your practical decision what to build ? 

[This was written without at all anticipating 
that the last question would be Indicrously an- 
swered by the selections in question giving the 
first place to a design by its obtaining five votes 
out of 120!] 

That question, gentlemen, the first step in your 
‘real business, will, you must soon see, be totally 
distinct from those of awarding the three little 
sums you are pledged to throw away. That 
amusement over, you are not one step nearer your 
object, for what “design” to premiate is one ques- 
tion, and what to build is quite another; not 
necessarily or naturally so, but you made them 
so, gentlemen, by your first public step, which, 
like that of all recent committees of your class 
(and that of all possible ones, if they are to follow 
each other thus like sheep), made it commercially 
impossible any plan of use to you could be elicited. 
To obtain that, you should have offered but one 
prize, and for the very thing wanted—the build- 
ing completed. Then the means and tools thereto 
would equally have offered themselves for your 
selection, but not for your purchase. A 50l.a 
302. and a 201. “design ” are worth to you nothing 
at all, whatever they might be to others; but in 
declaring you would buy three for these sums, 
you, in other words, required any one you might 
choose to be sold you for 20/. which was simply 
to warn anything really worth more than that to 
keep off your premises, and thus limit your choice 
to projects that, if containing 10/. worth of 
picture-making, cannot be presumed to have 
another 102. worth of planning, or if 20/7. worth 
of the former, then not one shillingsworth of the 
latter,—the only labour that, bestowed before your 
plan is settled, can be worth any more to you than 
a picture of St. Peter’s at Rome, or any other 
building. 

Having thus spent a few pounds and a few 
weeks of your trust, like other fashionable expen- 
diture, in wasting and rendering useless some ten 
times its amount of other men’s labour, you will, 
I hope, have learnt that the very greatest bargain 
you can now make (and this is equally true of every 
other committee or body that has gone just as far 
in the stereotyped course of these blunders,—would 
be true of our governors, now waging that ludi- 
crous “battle of the styles,” if other than mas- 
querade architecture were to be'thought of in such 
high places), the very cheapest bargain, in money 
and in time, will now be to call a fresh compe- 
tition, as open as the former, but with only one 
premium; I should say about eight times all those 
you have thrown away, and payable only as the 











Moreover, you will obtain a wider choice, if you 
first turn the designs before you to the only 
account they can be turned, of aiding you to con« 
centrate your thoughts on the settling of numerous 
questions with only one alternative, yes or no, 
which you must now see it is for you alone to 
settle; and must also see that you could have deli« 
berated and settled just as well in an empty room 
as in one papered with designs. For instance, did 
you, or does any one, need 1,000/. worth of bad 
pictures painted, to enable them to decide whether 
they will project a fireproof or a timber-upheld 
building ; whether its roof shall be ceiled or nots 
whether it shall be approached by straight stairs 
or winding, and wider or narrower than a certaim 
number of feet, by equal flights or unequal, andof 
more or less than such a number of steps; whether 
any of an audience shall sit behind the speaker or 
no; whether the second principal room shall have 
daylight or no; or whether it shall be under the 
principal, or beside it? If you do not need suck 
an apparatus before deciding, then your calling 
for it without having decided them,—setting mem 
to works of which you knew the greater part must, 
by this neglect of yours, be useless, does not seems 
by any means an example of “doing unto others 
as you would they should do,” or a very worthy- 
mode of employing the first pounds of offerings 
professedly devoted to the service of God. Before 
you advertise again, this should be thought of. 

Meanwhile, if I at all undertake the task you 
request, of selecting any present design, it will, for 
the reasons above given, be without the slightest 
reference to any point utilitarian or economic, 
Eliminating all that can be modified in execution, 
I shall vote, if at all, with sole reference to the 
taste or bent of mind apparent in the decorative 
or unnecessary works @ designer proposes, as the 
only one in which the will and likings of the mind 
(the only thing unalterable by your orders) ‘cat 
appear. 

“TI am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
«***® ComMPETING ARCHITECT.” 








PARLIAMENT AND THE NEW PUBLIC. 
OFFICES. 

An important discussion in the House of 
Commons, on a motion by Mr. Tite, already 
referred to, has elicited the opinions of some of ou 
leading public men on the question of Gothie 
versus Classic architecture. 

Mr. Tite, in putting his question, said: he vente 
tured to think that the style designed by Mrs 
Scott was both inconvenient and expensive ; and 
besides, the Duke of Buccleuch was about to ree 
build his house according to the Italian style, an® 
faced with stone. The building, therefore, of the 
proposed block of government offices could not har« 
monize with any one of the buildings near it or is 
front of it. Now, although he was sure that there 
was no intention to cast any reflection upom 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, it appeared to himy 
somewhat strange that these honourable and able 
men, who had obtained the first premium, should 
have been passed over, and the next gentleman im 
succession be appointed to carry out the buildings 
There appeared to him to be no difficulty in giving? 
to Mr. Scott’s design an Italian form. Apart 
from the merits of Messrs. Banks and Barry’s 
case, he did not think that the Government could 
have made a better selection than that of Mrs 
Scott. In conclusion, he ventured to ask the 
noble lord, the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
what steps had been taken by the Governments 
with reference to the rebuilding of the Foreign 
Office in Downing-street. 

Lord John Manners said, in reply, that in conse« 
quence of a recommendation of the committee, he 
gave notice, in November last, that he would ask 
for powers to purchase the property betweem 
Downing-street and Charles-street, and that # 
bill for that purpose in a few days would be pre« 
pared. The committee had recommended, and 
he (the noble lord) agreed with them so far, that 
one of the successful competitors should be 
selected. They also came to the opinion that the 
three first prizes stood in a position nearly pars 
They decided, in respect to commodiousness and 
utility, that there was no difference between the 
contending designs. In that case he had to dew 
cide which of these three prizemen should be the 
architect appointed, and which of the styles 
should be selected. The decision was arrived at 
not by the Government, but from the sites. The 
seleetion of the architect, therefore, was ruled by 
that decision. In a few days after he had made 
these recommendations to the Government het 
received information that it was expedient 
should be found about -street the 





actual building rises and is completed, 





India Office. On the ground adjoining that por« 
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posed for the Foreign Office there was sufficient 
space, and his noble friend (Lord Stanley) decided 
that that ground should be purchased for the 
India Office, and that the arrangements should be 
confided to the same hands as those intrusted 
with the building of the Foreign Office. If the 
house should sanction the arrangements proposed, 
there would be uniformity of design, and the two 
great offices of the Government would make one 
grand whole. The India Office would occupy the 
place which, under a former system, was to be 
occupied by the War Office, with this agreeable 
difference, that the whole expense of the India 
Office would be defrayed out of the Indian 
revenue. It became then his duty to desire Mr. 
Scott to communicate with the Foreign Office 
authorities, and to draw up a plan in conformity 


with the irements of the case. He (the noble 
lord) im. daily expectation of receiving the 
drawings and ‘plans of the new building, and the 


course to adopt, with the sanction of 
the House, would tend, he thought, to promote 
the public convenience and to maintain a proper 
system of economy. As soon as these plans were 
approved by him he would submit the drawings 
and sections of elevations to the public competi- 
tion of some of the most eminent contracting 
building firms of the metropolis. When their 
tenders were received it was his intention to place 
in the library of the House of Commons, where 
they would be open to the public inspection of 
every member, all the mature plans and designs 
of the architects, the various estimates, together 
with the guarantees of the contractors to complete 
the building in a given time, so far as the build- 
ing part itself was concerned. He believed if the 
House would but co-operate with the Government 
they should soon see this long-vexed question solved 
in a way most satisfactory to the public. They 
would have a Foreign Office erected that would 
be worthy of the country, and at an expenditure 
by no means disproportioned to the importance of 
the office, and no way excessive. 

Sir Benjamin Hall said he thought they ought 
to have an explanation why the Government passed 
over the parties who had received the first and 
second premiums, and appointed Mr. Scott, who 
had obtained the third. He admitted that if it 
were determined to have a Gothic building in the 
centre of a neighbourhood where there was no- 
thing else of such a Gothic character, he could not 
have selected anybody better calculated to carry 
out his views than Mr. Gilbert Scott. At the 
same time he (Sir B. Hall) wanted to know why 
the other gentlemen were passed over? The 
noble lord ought to place the drawings and plans 
of the other two architects in the library along- 
side those of Mr. Scott. 

- Mr. B. Hope said that if hon. members looked 
to the tables at the end of the Blue-book they 
would see obvious reasons for the selection of Mr. 
Scott. According to the award of the professional 
on the weight of merit lay with Mr. 

tt, who stood second for each of two buildings, 
while the first prizeman for the War Office stood 
nowhere in the case of the Foreign Office, and the 
first prizeman for the Foreign Office was nowhere 
for the War Office. Under these circumstances, 
he (Mr. B. Hope) thought the Government were 
justified in their decision. The right hon. baronet 
Gir B. Hall) complained that the Foreign Office 
would be incongruous with the Treasury, but for- 


got his own d plan of a new block of public 
offices extending from Downing-street to George- 
street. 

Mr. Coningham expressed his sincere regret 


that the Gothic style of architecture had been 
decided on. The very building in which they 
were assembled was a strong exemplification of the 
fact that the Gothic style was not suited to our 
climate. What we wanted in our buildings were 
space, light, and air. Now, the maximum of ac- 
commodation in these respects afforded by a 
Gothic building was the minimum required by us 
in our public buildings. Gothic architecture was 
the most inconvenient of styles in London. Could 
it be said to be our national architecture, when 
the works of Wren and Inigo Jones were remem- 
bered? We do not live in an age of darkness ; 
we want more light. He should record his solemn 
protest against the use of the Gothic architecture 
in our public edifices. The taste for this style 
was peculiar in this country to that sect of ‘which 
the hon. member for Maidstone (Mr. B. Hope), 
was 80 eminent a member, but it was not the taste 
of the people of England, but quite repugnant to it. 
« Lord Palmerston aed never heard a _ _ 
factory explanation t that of the noble lo 
(Lord J. ‘Manners), and the hon. gentleman the 
member for Maidstone (Mr. B. Hope). It was un- 
satisfactory on two points, namely, the selection 


of the architect,and the choice of astyle. Mr. Scott 
had always been second, and therefore he ought 
to be first ! He (Lord Palmerston) presumed that 
was on the principle that two negatives made an 
affirmative. If that principle were applied to 
horse-racing the second horse should receive the 
cup. They were told that Gothic buildings were 
national, that we were of the Teutonic race, and 
all that sort of thing. Acting on this principle, 
he supposed nothing ought to satisfy the noble 
lord, the Secretary for India, but a pagoda in the 
India Office, and an architect from India. He 
thought that no satisfactory reason had been given 
for the decision arrived at, and he hoped it would 
be set aside. Congruity was spoken of. If they 
were to apply the principle of congruity to the 
future, why not apply it to the present? Let 
them look to the buildings at present standing in 
Whitehall and other parts of London. There was 
a State Paper Office, a fire-proof building, which 
cost 50,0007. at present standing, but he under- 
stood that it must be pulled down, in order that 
Mr. Scott’s design might be carried out. In con- 
sequence of this Gothic mania, Mr. Scott proposed 
to Gothicise the Horse Guards by applying a 
Gothic exterior to that edifice. All the buildings 
in Downing-street were of a different character 
one from the other. So were almost all the great 
buildings in London. But even if Gothic were 
the national style of the country, these buildings 
were not to be in English-Gothic, but in Italian- 
Gothic—in Lombardo-Gothic. He thought Par- 
liament had made a grand mistake in having their 
own houses built in the Gothic style. Because they 
had erected a magnificent building in that style, 
were they to be told that they must go on erect- 
ing building after building in a similar architec- 
ture, though it was, as he held it was, inapplicable 
to their purposes? He hoped the decision of the 
noble lord was not an irrevocable one. Mr. Scott 
seemed to be a monomaniac on the subject of 
Gothic architecture ; but as he said he had also 
studied Grecian and Italian architecture, no doubt 
a man of his abilities would be able to erect a 
building in harmony with the other great edifices 
of the metropolis. 








WORKS ABROAD. 


Monstevr ViottetT Lepvc, the architect, is 
working actively at the new vaults of the crypt of 
the church of St. Denis, near Paris. It is said that 
the steeple of the northern tower is to be 
reconstructed. 

TheComte d’Espagnachas thrown open hissuperb 
picture-gallery to the Parisians, on Thursdays and 
Sundays, at one franc each, for the benefit of the 
Institution of Notre Dame des Arts. Tickets are 
given on entering at the Rue de Clichy, 27. 
Among the chefs d’euvre in this grand collec- 
tion, we may cite a full-size portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Cuyp; that of Gerard Dow, by him- 
self ; and the first idea of Michelangelo’s Moses— 
a drawing. 

The Paris and Nevers line is in full execution. 
At both ends of the line, on the arrondissements 
of Nevers and Fontainebleau, the works are very 
far advanced. The company are making numerous 
purchases of land in the arrondissement of Cosne. 

For some time past workmen have been engaged 
in boring for an artesian well at Ostend, at the 
seashore, only four métres above high-water 
mark. At length their labours have been crowned 
with success. The quantity of water is so great, 
that the inhabitants who, for many years past 
have bitterly complained of the want of good 
drinkable water, now will have an abundant 
supply. 

On the 8rd of January last took place, at 
Beyrout, in Syria, the inauguration of the works 
commenced for a carriage road from the shores to 
the interior of Syria, to replace the dangerous 
pathways now in use. This highroad is undertaken 
by a French company, formed by the Comte de 
Perthuis, and authorized by the Sultan, and is to 
cross the Libau mountains. Immense crowds of 
Syrians of all tribes attended to witness the cere- 
mony, forming a strange group—Arabs of the 
different villages, mountains and deserts, in their 
different costumes and characters; groups of 
women with long white veils, which contrasted 
singularly with the bright hues of the men’s attire. 
Upwards of 1,000 mounted Arabs were on the 
ground, some immoveable, others at full gallop, 
brandishing their ‘spears. It was generally re- 


marked that the Pacha, the Turkish authorities, 
and nearly all the Mussulman Arabs, appeared to 
be in very bad humour: they seemed to assist at 
the ceremony merely as constrained and forced so 
to do: it was moreover plainly said that, had they 





their own will they would prefer shutting up the 





see 


road—the work of European will—of which the 
had at one time but a faint idea, but which they 
have dreaded ever since they saw its action’ at 
Constantinople and the Crimea. 











OAK: TIME FOR FELLING IT. 


SHOULD you not receive a more practical reply 
than the following, to the question asked by your 
correspondent, “‘ W.” perhaps this may be deemed 
worthy of inserting for his benefit. The quotations 
are taken from Hayes’s “Practical Treatise on 
Planting,” &c. 8vo. Dublin, 1794; an author of 
some credit in his day :— 

“The thinnings of our oak woods, though less 
durable than any of the preceding when cut 
young, and in full sap, which is always the case 
from the value of the bark at that time, are,” 
&e. (p. 88.) 

“I think it by no means improbable, that the 
superior density and closeness of grain which is 
the character of the Irish oak, particularly in high 
situations and a dry soil, as may appear by com- 
paring its specific gravity with that of any other 
oak, added to the inattention of the Irish at that 
time to the article of bark, which permitted their 
oak to be felled in winter, when free from sap, 
might have induced the English architects to give 
it the preference in such material works” (p. 111). 


A small oak tree having been stripped of its 
“bark nearly all round the stem,” was allowed to 
stand for a year, and “it is worth observing, that 
the timber proved hard and solid, like that ofa 
tree which had continued a considerable time at a 
stand, though it was in such vigour, and fine state 
of growing the year before it was felled: this is 
only to be accounted for from the sap having ceased 
to flow freely, from the time when the bark was 
stripped off; a circumstance much in favour of 
M. du Hamel’s directions in his treatise, ‘ Des 
Arbres et Arbustes,’ where he advises stripping 
the bark off all trees as they stand, the year pre- 
vious to their fall. The superior goodness which I 
have always remarked in the timber of such fir 
trees of different species as have appeared some- 
what decayed at top, or rampiked before they 
were felled, is another proof in favour of M. du 
Hamel’s method; but” the practice is not good 
when “we wish to preserve for future coppices” 
(p. 159). 


“ W.” will herein perceive that his friend’s 
opinion is supported by Hayes, and that oak is 
best when felled in winter. W. P. 


*,* We have no doubt about it.—Eb. 








BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


At the last meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Society, a paper “On Taste,” was read 
by Mr. T. Naden, jun. Mr. Naden defined taste 
to be one of those. faculties possessed by man 
which gives an elevating influence to the mind, 
according to the degree in which they exist. It 
was a hopeless task to endeavour to set up any 
rule to guide taste, or produce beauty. Whoever 
would strive to form a correct taste, must so blend 
nature in all his thoughts as to avoid any extrava- 
gance into which he otherwise might fall. His 
imitation of natural objects must be thoroughly 
correct, introducing no so-called improvements of 
his own, and his constructive detail must be 
according to the true and strict principles of 
science. The professor of architectural design 
must not only possess all these qualities, but must 
so design his buildings as that they might be 
adapted in every way for their position, aspect, 
contrast, climate, and all other indispensable 
requirements. Of the qualities fine, handsome, 
pretty, and beautiful, the latter was the highest. 
Taking this quality in its noblest sense, three 


attributes, namely, perfection, harmony, and. 


truth, might be ascribed to it. It was only by 
observation and practice that the man of taste so 
educated his eye as to be able to detect any error 
in his composition. A man’s tastes were formed 
according to his education, the society in which 
he mixed, and the multifarious accidents and 
chances of life. The artistic feeling in a nation 
was tinged with the character of the national 
institutions, its philosophy, and laws, It was 
thus with the classic taste of Greece and Rome: 
that of the former so stamped its image on the 
whole nation, that severity, refinement, and purity 
in art were the result; while the Roman love of 
magnificence, boldness, and enterprise, gave. its 
indelible impress to their public buildings. At 
the conclusion of the paper a brief discussion took 
place, in which Professor Chamberlain and Messrs. 
Bland, Harris, and Everitt took part. 
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SECURITY FOR STONE STAIRCASES. 


I HAVE read with interest your description of the 
disaster occasioned by the breaking down of the 
stone staircase at the Polytechnic. This accident 
prought vividly to my mind an impression which I 
remember to have felt when very young, on ascend- 
ing the stone staircase during the exhibition time 
at Somerset House,—that the great leverage acting 
on the short end let into the wall was, with- 
out some further support, a dangerous system, 
especially when adapted to buildings appropriated 
for the reception of large masses of people; and 
although experience has proved that such accidents 
are of extremely rare occurrence, yet it is evident 
that, especially in public buildings, something 
more is absolutely necessary for the general safety. 
Awall to support the outer end of the stair has 
been objected to, and I think with reason, as space 
is lost by so doing. Iron columns present merely 
a modification of the same evil; but it strikes me 
that something analagous to the system employed 
in bridge-building, where the parapet on either 
side answers the purpose of a trussed girder, 
might be used with advantage when applied to 
stairs; the landing let into the wall, and sup- 
ported by cast-iron brackets, strong yet elegant ; 
and the balustrade, not being fixed on the steps, 
but the lower part of the balustrade having a 
flange, wpon which the free end of the stairs could 
lie. Between the iron flange and stone step a strip 
of lead or gutta-percha, to prevent vibration, should 
be introduced. The same system could be em- 
ployed in staircases independent of any other 
support. Joun LEDGER. 

Lille. 





Having read the various accounts concerning 
the fall of the staircase at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, I beg to submit the following suggestion for 
consideration, that is, to have an iron bar the 
whole length of the step (to go into the wall as 
far as the step, of course), triangular, and inserted 
into the step, so that the hypothenuse will be level 
with the sloping soffit of it. The bar may taper 
from the wall outward, to lessen the weight of 
the end of the step ; and if an iron baluster were 
placed over (if they are not all iron ones), the 
baluster to go through the step and bar, and be 
secured by a nut underneath. It would be the 
means of stiffening the railing, and binding all in 
one mass, as well as keeping the bar from moving 
out of its place, which it might do by the vibra- 
tion of the staircase. One could be fixed in every 
third, fourth, or fifth step, at the discretion of the 
architect, according to the traffic. 

A Workine STONEMASON. 





THE INDISPENSABLE ISOLATION OF AN 
ARTIST’S LIFE. 


Mr. EpitTor,—As the Builder has ever been the advo- 
cate of * the fine arts,’’ I trust it will not be inappropriate 
in requesting the insertion of the following remarks in 
reply to the slurs uttered in the Quarterly, 206, 1858, 
in commenting on the publication of Mr. J. S. Harford’s 
“ Michelangelo.”” He states that which would lead the 
public to believe that Stothard was illiterate. Those who 
adopt a profession of writing (as clergymen, who swear 
to thirty-nine articles) before knowing the difficulty of 
complying, or whether they can undergo the necessary 
fatigue without flying to stimulants (because they are 
working against their natural defects of volatility, which 
is anti-intellect), abuse the artists, who know what they 
despise to be the soul of their own attainments. Besides, 
their attainments are so different to what they acquire at 
school, and so adverse to what they find in the world, 
that they must become isvulated from it to achieve any 
accomplishment, or obtain any excellence above mediocrity 
amidst all who, from right of opinion, consider themselves 
judges, and yet know not that which constitutes excel- 
lence, or the means of arriving at it. Wereit the custom, 
as with the Greeks, to make youths draw eyes, noses, and 
mouths, as we do pothooks and hangers, and which up 
to a certain period was the case, literature, being thus 
ingrafted on the arts, instead of the arts ingrafted on 
literature, all classes would in this manufacturing country 
be benefited, as the difficulties above spoken of would no 
longer exist, and literary men would be more temperate 
in their observations, more alive to that adjunct, and more 
early illustrating their studies, as reason is to their imagi- 
nation what beauty, simplicity, and health are to the mind 


of an artist. Rosert T. SToTHARD. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


A WOODEN building was erected in December 
last in the forecourt of No. 1, Bentinck-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. Mr. Barnett, the district surveyor, 
gave notice of irregularity, and, that not being 
attended to, obtained a summons against Mr. 
Joseph Way, of Bayswater, carpenter, who was 
executing the work under Mr. Stevens, builder, of 
Kentish-town, for Dr. Gourley. The fifst sum- 
mons was dismissed on account of a technical 
objection to it. The surveyor then served another 
forty-eight hours’ notice for irregularity, and took 
out two summonses against him, one for the 
penalty for neglect in not giving notice, and 


another for irregularity, the shop being built of 
wood instead of as described in the first schedule, 
preliminary rule 1. This was argued four separate 
days, the defendant employing a solicitor prac- 
tising in the police-courts, who took various objec- 
tions, and succeeded (from pressure of business in 
court and other causes) in getting the case ad- 
journed three times, till February 8th, when it 
was finally heard, and a mitigated fine of 40s. was 
imposed for not giving notice to district surveyor, 
with costs. On the second summons for an irre- 
gular building, the magistrate, Mr. Broughton, 
made an order to remove the building within 
forty-eight hours from the time of serving the 
order. 

The builder ought also to have obtained the 
sanction of the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the same as regards position. 


Books Aeceibed. 


Hints for the Table; or, the Economy of Good 
Living ; with a few Words on Wines. London: 
Kent and Co. 1859. 

THE main object of this little volume is, by a long 

series of extracts, to show that perfection of social 

enjoyment is neither so costly nor so difficult of 
attainment as is generally supposed; and that 
such pleasures ennoble rather than enervate the 
mind. The object is agreeably worked out; but 
is it so certain that costly entertainments have 
usually anything like social enjoyment as their 
main object in view at all? Self exaltation in the 
eyes of the entertained is sometimes the grand 
end aimed at in dinners that are really costly 
to the givers; and, in other cases, the desire to do 
honour to those invited, and a feeling that with- 
out an expensive dinner this will not be recog- 
nised. There was certainly much good sense in 
the rule, as to suppers, to which the Sketching 

Society restricted themselves in their rounds of 

visits to the homes of the members: feeling that a 

desire to show mutual respect (and a little self- 

display, perhaps) might interfere not only with 
economical principles, but with the main object of 
such visits, it was laid down as a rule that nothing 
but certain simple ingredients should constitute 
the supper to be partaken of on such occasions. 
Other clubs adopt the same principle, which is a 
good one ; and if society at large were to lay down 
some such rules of restriction as to dinners, there 
would be much less uncharitable feeling and waste- 
ful expenditure, and much more real social enjoy- 
ment and mutual good-fellowship and intercourse 
than there now are. But this we have before 
insisted on, and we only recur to it on the present 
occasion because the amusing little book before us 
suggests the opportunity, and because the same 
subject has recently been largely treated of in the 

Times, and other papers. 

Let all men’s dinners be according totheir means, 
It does not require great cost to make dinnersreally 
good and palatable, and the occasion of giving plea- 
sure. Whenever and wherever it is the host’s real 
desire to do honour and promote social intercourse 
by hospitality, and not to gratify his pride or 
vanity by mere display, it is easy for him to do it, 
and to make his guests feel that this ¢s his pur- 
pose. When Hogarth sent a letter of invitation 
to Dr. Arnold King, in shape of the sketch of a 
large trencher with a pie on it, flanked by a knife 
and fork, and graced by a free and easy pun upon 
three Greek letters asking him to come and 
“ Eta Beta Py,” there was no mistake as to 
Hogarth’s purpose: he wished the Dr. to come 
and enjoy himself—not merely to come and see 
him grand at bis dinner-table in the midst of 
costly dishes. A great expenditure is not essen- 
tial to enjoyment: sometimes, indeed, it tends 
materially to prevent it. 














Miscellanen. 


INK AT THE British MusEuM.—May I ask you 
to allow me, through your columns, to make a 
request to the authorities of the British Museum ? 
It is to supply the inkstands in the reading-room 
with a cover. At present they are open to receive 
all the dust and dirt that may be floating about in 
the atmosphere, to say nothing of that raised 
when the room is swept inthe morning. Perhaps 
it is on this account that the ink has a myste- 
riously glutinous character, which makes one page 
of manuscript adhere to another, and bears a 
strong affinity to the ink printed on those atro- 
cious playbills, which soil one’s gloves and hands 
in such anannoying manner. This note is written 
with the ink of the reading-room, so that you can 
judge whether there is not room for improve- 





ment.—A READER. 


Roya VictorIa THEATRE.—In consequence 
of the recent accident at this building, by which 
so many lives were lost, the proprietors have in- 
structed their architect, Mr. Henry Baker, to 
erect an entirely new staircase in addition to the 
one already existing. It will, of course, be con- 
structed of fire-proof material: the steps and 
landings will have a solid bearing on a wall at 
each end, and run in short flights round a central 
enclosed well-hole, and without any winders. The 
plan has been approved by the inspector of 
theatres under the Lord Chamberlain, and is so 
arranged, as we understand, by landings and 
doorways at the several levels, as to afford ready 
egress, should it be required, alike from pit, boxes, 
and gallery. It is expected to be open for the 
public on Easter Monday. 

BunneEt?r’s Frre-proor Froors.—Sir: Your 
correspondent, “J. B. W.” does not seem to be 
quite aware of the principle of the floor represented 
in your journal, which is that of mutual support, 
by the bricks of which it is formed interlocking 
with, and giving and receiving support from, each 
other in every direction: the inclines at the ends 
of the bricks in the direction of the arch are 
reversed in each row, and are laid so as to make 
the heading joints in the centre of the bricks of 
the adjoining row: each brick is thus actually in 
contact with and supported by six surrounding 
ones. The tension-bars being tightened up before 
the centres are removed, the angle irons effectually 
prevent the arch from spreading, and the walls 
have no strain or lateral thrust whatever upon 
them. On our premises ‘at Deptford, an arch of 
this construction, of about 16 feet span, is now 
loaded with pig iron to above 300 lbs. on the square 
foot.—BUNNEIT AND Co. 


Tuer Sanirary State oF Lynn.— Much un- 
easiness has recently been occasioned by the con- 
tinued prevalence of fevers at Lynn, especially in 
the North-end yards. At a recent meeting of the 
local paving commissioners, the Mayor produced a 
letter from the Privy Council Office, addressed to 
the town clerk, stating that information had been 
received by the Lords of the Council that typhus 
in a very bad form prevailed, aud was spreading at 
Lynn, and requesting that the Town Council 
would furnish their Lordships with information as 
to the measures which were being taken to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, and improvements 
made in the town, especially in regard to house- 
drainage and the removal of nuisances, since the 
inquiry held here in 1852 under the Public Health 
Act of 1848. To this an answer had been re- 
turned by the town-clerk. Eventually the meet- 
ing appointed a committee of five, headed by the 
Mayor, to make an immediate tour of inspection 
of the courts and yards, with power to order any 
works of cleansing or drainage which they might 
consider necessary. 

Crotu’s Gas-METER MANUFACTORY.—A new 
factory for the manufacture of dry gas meters has 
been opened in the Kingsland-road. The main 
buildings have been carried out by Messrs. 
M‘Lennan and Bird, builders, Osnaburgh-street, 
New-road, under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Lee, architect, St. Michael’s-house, Corn- 
hill. The factory contains three floors, of an area 
of 8,000 superficial feet, each floor being supported 
by cast-iron columns. They are lighted by 
Rogers’s patent wrought iron sashes, filled in with 
Hartley’s patent glass, and are ventilated by flues 
formed in the external walls running up to the 
roof. The whole is divided into the several de- 
partments of case-constructing, leather-cutting, 
index-making, and brass-finishing, and completion, 
affording altogether sufficient accommodation for 
upwards of 200 workmen. The proving and ex- 
perimenting room, 64 feet by 20 feet, is lighted by 
a lantern, is 20 feet high, and ventilated by a 
large number of ornamented cast-iron panels in- 
serted in the sides of the lantern communicating 
with the roof. Adjoining the factory is the smithy 
and casting shop, advisedly separated therefrom, 
the fumes from the casting, as also the smoke 
from the forge, being carried into a shaft rising 
40 feet above the roof of the factory. The offices 
are next Kingsland-road, and have a frontage of 
about 100 feet. The design is in the Italian 
style, executed with red and white Suffolk bricks, 
with stone dressings and ornaments. In the 
principal archway a head of Time forms the key- 
stone, and a corbel for supporting a clock, on 
either side of which are life-sized figures of Morn- 
ing and Night; and above the clock pedestal is a 
group of figures of Childhood, Manhood, and Age, 
the whole being symbolic of the lapse of time. 
These figures have been sculptured by Mr. Robert 
Jackson, Maida-hill, from the designs of the archi- 
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Monument TO EBENEZER ERSKINE aT STIR- 
Ling.—Some time ago, a number of gentlemen 
connected with the United Presbyterian sect at 
Stirling made arrangements for the erection of 
@ monument to Ebenezer Erskine, the “ Father of 
the Secession.” Mr. Erskine was interred at Stir- 
ling, and the monument is to be erected over his 
ery The design has been prepared by Messrs. 

eddie and Kinnear, architects, Edinburgh, and 
operations for its construction will shortly be com- 
menced. Several designs, exhibiting different 
styles, were submitted by these gentlemen; and 
the one selected by the committee is of a pure 
Roman character, and will cost 4002. 

Gas.—The Helston Gas Company, in Cornwall, 
has liberally promoted the early closing move- 
ment in that town by announcing a reduction of 
charge for gas twenty-five per cent. from Christ- 
mas last, to all acting in favour of that movement. 
— The Aberavon Gas Company have had an- 
nounced to them, at their seeond ordinary meet- 
ing, a dividend of six per cent. The works are 
now in full operation, and the consumption on the 
increase.—The Brecon Company, at their annual 
meeting, were congratulated on its increasing 
prosperity, and a dividend of eight per cent. was 
announced, The price at present is 6s. 8d. which 
might well be farther reduced, to the still greater 
advantage of the company as well as of the public. 

Tue Guiass MaKERS AND THEIR Lock-ovT.— 
A meeting, composed principally of working men, 
has been held at Preston, for the purpose of hear- 
ing the observations of a deputation from the glass- 
makers, who are still locked out of work by 
their employers. About 130 persons were pre- 
sent. The chairman introduced Mr. Woodhead, 
who stated that the origin of the lock-out was, 
that an employer, at Stourbridge, would not give 
proper wages—that the society refused to concede 
to or sanction his propositions—that he then gave 
his hands fourteen days’ notice—that he sent a 
document to various masters in the trade, desiring 
them not to employ the men whom he had dis- 
charged—and that, in a short time after, a gene- 
ral lock-out was the result. He then commented 
on the injustice of the matter, contended that it 

was tyranny on the part of the masters, that the 
society would never give way to such oppression, 
and that, if the present meeting considered the 
claims of the men just, they ought, and he trusted 
they would, sympathise with them, and lend their 
best assistance. This the meeting resolved to do. 
A similar meeting has been held at Blackburn. 

Fatt or TuHree Raittway ARCHES AT 

Swanska.—The construction of the branch line 
of railway to the new docks at Swansea has neces- 
sitated the erection of arches along the Strand; 
and the work, says the Cambrian of last week, 
was proceeding vigorously and satisfactorily, when 
suddenly three of the arches fell down, killing 
one poor fellow on the spot and seriously injuring 
another. “We are glad,” it adds, “to be able to 
state (although rumour authenticated the cause to 
negligence) that the accident arose entirely from 
circumstances beyond human control, namely, the 
sinking of the foundation of one of the pillars, 
although a layer of concrete 4 feet thick had been 
made, and which apparently was sufficient to sus- 
tain almost any weight that might be thrown upon 
the arches.” At the coroner’s inquest, amongst 
the evidence led was that of Mr. O. J. Schenk, C.E. 
of Swansea, who stated that he was acting en- 
gineer for Mr. Brunel, the engineer-in-chief to 
the Harbour Trustees, and that he superintends 
the construction of the railway on the Strand, 
the plans and specifications of which were fur- 
nished by Mr. Brunel. He, himself, was nowise 
responsible for the plans, but he attributed the 
fall to the sinking of the concrete. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death. 

THE Proposrp Froatine Dock-GatE at Dun- 
DEE.—The design of a new dock-gate, invented by 
Mr. Ower, the engineer to the Dundee Harbour Trus- 
tees, and already noticed in our columns, has been 
submitted to Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, C.E., 
who has forwarded a favourable report on the 
subject to the Harbour Board, with a few sugges- 
tions for further improvement. After reading the 
report the trustees present congratulated the 
board and the public, as well as Mr. Ower, on the 
subject. One of them, Mr. W. Clark, remarked 
that in the report Mr. Fairbairn says he had in- 
vented one somewhat similar, but that it slid back 
into a recess, while Mr. Ower’s revolved on a pivot, 
which Mr. Fairbairn regarded as an improvement. 
Mr. Clark felt satisfied that Mr. Ower’s plans would 
be largely adopted in the construction of dock- 
gates, not only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries. He thought all who took an interest in 
harbour matters in the town should be invited to 
see the model. 


Sruvxrine 4 Wet at Lirttz Hampton. — A 
contract with the Board of Ordnance is being 
carried out by Mr. Edward Corney for the supply 
of spring water to the military fort at Little 
Hampton. Seven iron caissons, of 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter, and 5 feet lengths, are being sunk, from 
which boring will be adopted, to receive 12-inch 
tubular iron, to the depth of 71 feet 6 inches, and, 
if necessary, to be carried lower. At the depth 
already penetrated, to the 9th inst. viz. 26 feet, 
the indication is promising. 

Tue Duxs or Norroik’s Mansion at SHEF- 
FIELD.—The Farm at Sheffield-park, heretofore 
the residence of an agent of the Duke of Norfolk, 
has been made the basis of an extended edifice 
suitable for the occasional residence of the ducal 
family. The style of the architecture generally is 
that of the “Tudor age,” with, however, such 
deviations from any actual type as, still in keeping 
with the Gothic element, were conceived to be 
more in harmony with present notions of comfort 
and convenience. The most striking feature 
of the pile is a quadrangular tower, between 
70 and 80 feet high, and surmounted at one 
corner by a conspicuous octagon turret, with gur- 
goyle ornaments at each angle. It comprises, in 
the upper stories, mostly a series of lodging-rooms, 
with closets, &c.; and over the whole a “smoking- 
room.” Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie 
were the architects employed. 


Tur IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION, SCARBOROUGH, 
The quarterly general meeting of the commis- 
sioners for the improvement of this town was held 
on the Ist instant. It appeared that the north 
sands main outlet sewer and branches are com- 
pleted, and that the works are now in full opera- 
tion, and that the outlay upon their construction 
will not exceed the surveyor’s estimate. © By this 
improvement the sewage of the north side of the 
town and the water of Peasholm beck and its 
tributaries, which flowed across the north sands, 
have been removed, and are now conveyed in a 
covered tube leading northwards in the direction 
of Scalby-mill to the rocks beyond low water, 
entirely clear of the bathing-ground. The works 
were designed and carried out by Mr. Alex. 
Taylor, the surveyor to the commissioners ; and in 
consequence of the manner in which he has dis- 
charged his duties, it was resolved by the meeting 
to increase Mr. Taylor’s salary. 


OUTBREAK OF THE CRINAN CanaL.—On the 
2nd instant the principal reservoirs supplying this 
canal with water burst, and the body of water, 
which covered about 70 or 80 acres, of an average 
depth of 20 feet, gushed down the hill, carrying 
every barrier and impediment before it, tearing 
the rocks asunder, and, dividing above Cairnbau, 
one-half poured westward into the sea at Crinan, 
and the other eastward into Lochgilp. The traffic 
through the Crinan Canal is now at an end, and 
there appears to be no chance of its being resumed 
for a long time to come, The cause of the acci- 
dent is unknown, but there was no indication of 
danger, it is said, or of insufficiency in the works. 
The highest reservoir appears to have given way 
first, and having overflowed the second, both were 
emptied into the third and largest, which also gave 
way. The embankment of this one was about 
200 yards long by about 40 feet in height, with a 
broad base built uponeithersidewithmasonry. This 
was hurled down a steep declivity of two miles. 
Several houses were carried away, but so far as 
yet known no lives have been lost, 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS.— Mr. Charles 
Hancock proposes to protect the insulating wire 
or wires of submarine or other telegraph cables, 
by encircling or encasing the same in a rope 
or other covering, manufactured from animal 
hair,—generally giving the preference to horse- 
hair. This rope or covering may be made 
either by twisting or braiding, or by any of 
the means ordinarily adopted in the manu- 
facture of such or similar ropes or coverings. The 
principal advantages resulting from the use of 
hair for this purpose are said to arise from the 
peculiar properties of being impervious to water, 
secure from the ravages of the worm, free from 
the rust and decay incidental to metal wires, very 
light in weight, and having great strength and 
toughness. It is estimated that to work 12,000 
miles of telegraph (the American system is here 
in question) about 3,000 zinc cups are used to hold 
the acid. These weigh about 9,000 lbs. and are 
decomposed by galvanic action in about six months, 
so that 18,000 lbs. of zinc are consumed in a year. 
About 3,600 porcelain cups are used to contain 
nitric acid, requiring 450 lbs. of acid to charge 
them once, and the charge is renewed every fort- 
night, making about 12,000 lbs. of nitric acid in a 








year. 


New Hatt, St. Anprew’s.—This building, 
says a Scottish contemporary, is progressing, but 
it is with a feeling of regret that we have to state 
that the west front wall is likely to give serious 
annoyance, by the bad construction of the roof 
pushing it several inches out of plumb. We for. 
bore, it adds, to take any notice of it before, 
thinking it would be no detriment to the building, 
and not wishing to make bad worse; but it con- 
tinues to grow worse. Those in power should 
look the matter boldly in the face, and take it 
down at once ; for, besides being a lasting eyesore, 
it may ultimately be truly dangerous. But judg- 
ment and caution should be first consulted. 

LoypoN AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGIOCAL 
Socrety.—A general meeting of this society was 
held at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific 
Institution on the evening of Wednesday, the 9th 
instant. ‘rhe chair was taken by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. The hon. secretary, Mr. Henry 
W. Sass, read some observations on “ the Roman 
Camp of Suetonius at Islington,” by Mr. George 
Mackenzie, which caused considerable discussion. 
The Rev. Thomas Hugo read a paper on “the 
Frauds of Antiquity Dealers, and especially of 
Dealers in so-called London Antiquities ;’ in the 
course of which the rev. gentleman gave many 
hints to the student of archeology as to the mode 
of judging ofand selecting specimens. Mr. Tayler, 
Dr. Purland, the Chairman, and other members, 
gave instances of the frauds that had come under 
their notice. Mr. William Tayler then read a 
paper on the “Borough of Marylebone, Past and 
Present,” which induced various observations on 
the position of Tyburn, and of the bournes— 
West-bourne, Ty-bourne, and Mary-bourne. 
Barnrs’s Patent “ Horst-Governor.” —The 
primary object of the inventor of this has been to 
render the lifting apparatus, used in mills, ware- 
houses, and mines, known as the “ hoist-box,” its 
own governor or regulator ; thereby securing the 
impossibility of a recurrence of those accidents 
which have from time to time resulted in coal pits 
and factories, from negligence of the attendant, or 
weakness of the materials. Attached to the top 


lator, precisely like that used in the ordinary 
steam-engine. The balls of the regulator acquire 
centrifugal force through the momentum imparted 
by a driving band, which is passed over a friction~ 
roller that constantly rests against the side of the 
shaft or well-hole to be ascended or descended. 
At each corner of the “hoist-box” is a cam, or 
eccentric, keyed in pairs upon the shafts, to which 
instantaneous motion is given by the governor 
should a rope break or any other accident what- 
ever occur. The consequence is, that these cams 
are made to clutch the sides or guides of the well- 
hole with such tremendous force that the box, 
however heavily loaded, is brought to an imme- 
diate stand-still; and even if the speed to which 
the governor has been adjusted should be ex- 
ceeded, the friction-roller immediately imparts an 
accelerated motion to the governing apparatus, 
which disengages a trigger and prevents the box 
from descending—let what will occur to engines, 
ropes, wheels, or gearing—at a quicker speed 
than that to which the box has been restricted by 
the application of this ingenious “ hoist-governor.” 
Tue Bristot Timber TravE.—The following 
is from Messrs. F. K. Barnes and Sons’ annual 
report of the timber trade for the year 1858 :— 
On the 1st February, 1858, a report of the 
timber trade of Bristol was, for the first time, 
published, and has since been continued monthly. 
This port now rivals other large timber markets, 
and it is evident that Bristol must ultimately 
prove very important among them, that importers 
will find a large demand for their goods, and that 
the old city will regain her former prestige. This, 
the past year has done much to substantiate, as a 
considerable business has been transacted here, 
notwithstanding the depressed state of trade 
throughout the country during the whole year. 


Importation, Consumption, and Stock for 1858. 





Importa- |Consump- 





tion. tion. Stock. 
Colonial Timber.......... 1,292,000 | 1,075,000 329,000 
Colonial Deals .......... 1,893,000 | 2,463,500 | 324,000 


Total in cubic feet.. | 3,185,000 | 3,538,500 | 653,000 























Foreign Timber .......... 419,500 | 668,500 | 101,500 
Foreign Deals..........0. 812,500 916,000 | 403,000 
Total in cubic feet... | 1,232,000 | 1,584,500 | 504,500 





The apparent large stock of colonial timber, 
when compared with the importation and con- 
sumption, is owing to the large supply during the 
month of December, when it amounted to up- 





wards of 400,000 eubic feet. 


of the “hoist-box” is a governor or speed-regu- 
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Evoiveer To Crypz Trvst.—There have been 
thirty-two applications for this office. Of these 
thirty-two, five have been selected for the choice 
of the trustees, viz. Mr. Charles Owen, Mr. Thomas 
Ormiston, Mr. A. Duncan, Mr. David M‘Call, and 
Mr. T. C. Gregory; and the election was to be 
made on the 15th inst. 

Tue Howran Hosprrar.—We observe from 
the Engineer's Journal of Calcutta, that the 
foundation-stone of a new hospital at Howrah 
was laid with masonic honours on the 10th De- 
cember last. Howrah is the terminus of the East 
Indian Railway, and has a considerable and in- 
creasing European population. The estimated 
cost of the hospital is Rs.40,000. The amount 
already subscribed is Rs. 24,000. The Government 
of India have very liberally promised to provide 
a sub-assistant surgeon and the medicines free of 
charge. The architect of the building is Mr. RB. 
Read, of Howrah. 











TENDERS. 


For new Subscription-room and Chambers, for the 
Corn Exchange Chambers Company (Limited), Mr. 
Edw. I’Anson, architect. Quantities prepared by Messrs. 
Campbell and Bartleet :— 







eee ciget= tattees snaansesren Meee 00 
Lee and Son ....seseceeeeee5 15,600 0 0 
Macey 15,497 0 0 
Nicholson and Son settee Tee eo 
Ashby and Horner............ 14,650 0 0 
Mansfield ......sseseceesseeee 14,500 0 0 
Todd, Brothers .............. 14,475 @ 0 
IME icieetcttsceavepecevesees | SGI Oe © 
Laurence, Brothers .......... 14,420 0 0 
Trolloppe..ccccsecscccccccccce 14,332 0 O 
TREE iscccccaacsadcsicvcces MM 8 6 
BEVGRE cccwcvcccccacccescccce SS DF4 @ © 
PEO nccsacccckdecscaceccacce. Se = © 





For the Saint Pancras Almshouses, in Southampton- 
road, Haverstock-hill. Mr. Henry Baker, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. J. C. and G. Lansdown :— 




















Contract |Contract 
No.1. | No.2. | Total. 
é. #. #é. 

Hatt and Smith ............ 3,359 1,049 4,408 
Be. iin on sass nan'sewvees ncn) acnte 1,040 4,354 
Lo are eeccvccecece 3,270 982 4,252 
Lawrence and Son ........| 3,176 1,013 | 4,189 
H. W. Cooper ......ccccccess| 3,159 998 4,157 
J. Mildwater ....cccccececs 3,251 900 4,151 
Matthews...cc.ccscccccsces| 3,199 975 4,114 
S. Simpson ........ eee 3,180 907 4,087 
W.F. Stevenson ..........| 3,079 964 4,043 
W.H. Rowe ......- 3,020 939 3,959 
Patman and Fotheringham.. -| 2,987 950 3,937 
Wm. Palmer .... -| 2,950 930 3,880 
R. Batterbury (accepted). . «tak . 3800 885 | 3,781 
PRI. s crudnicd vccoueses 2 SOEL 879 3,690 
McLennan and Bird ........| 2,770 848 3,618 
GMO ve ccccvecsesencses| 2,502 763 | 3,355 








For building the Northern Sea-Bathing. Infirmary, 
Scarborough, including the boundary-fence and sea-wall. 
Mr. Wm. Baldwin Stewart, architect :— 


Wm. Bellaby, York. OE eats == 


00 
Thos. Barry, Scarborough... .. 3,773 0 0 
Thos. Watson, do. .......... 3,767 0 0 
Benj. Smith, GIR aioe cucere- ee 68 
Jas. Kirby, Mh apcasndne See eo © 
Lumley and Thompson, do..... 2,900 0 0 

00 


Wm. Harrison, do. (accepted) 





For repairing and decorating, making various altera- 
tions, re-constructing the drainage, &c. of Newtown- 
park, near Lymington, Mr. Joseph Hill, of Southamp- 
ton, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Egerton, London..... 0 cccccc ce $3,755 
Dowdall, Southampton........ 2,499 
Martin, Southampton ........ 2,375 
Self, Milton, near Lymington.. 2,105 
Puntis, Southampton.......... 1,919 
Philps, Freemantle, Hants,..,. 1,777 
Gray and Son, London........ 1,750 
Wheeler, West Cowes, Isle of 
WEE pe skobseccses 1,590 
Stevens, Southampton (accepted) 1,579 
Thorpe, Peckham, Surrey.,.... 950 


eco @ecoocooescceo 
eco scococoso 





For the alterations and additions to Bannister’s Lodge, 
Southampton. Mr. Henry Clutton, architect. The quan- 
tities were supplied by Mr. Crocher : _ 

















House, | Tower.| Total. 
é. £. #£. 

Roe, Southampton ..........| 2,650 683 3,333 
Bushby, Little Hampton ......{ 2,605 572 3,177 
Macey, London ......ccccccese| 2,397 538 2,935 
Myers, London .......++s00+5| 2,264 512 2,776 
TP’Anson, London ..... éetesecl See 462 2,648 
Gambling, Southampton......| 2,110 514 2,624 
Pritchard and Co. London .... 2,077 477 2,554 








For the erection of Ragged Schools, at Nottingham. 
Mr. Chas. W. Edwards, architect :— ‘ . 











Bollwell Stone.| Brick. 
Haw and Wooll ........ €747 411 £707 411 
re Bridgart ............ 727 10 by 710 0 hy 
J. Attenborough ........ 699 0 0 699 0 0 
J. S. Ferguson... ........ 685 5 0 675 10 0 
W. Scattergood ........ 658 14 0 640 0 0 
3; Polmer ey ee 639 0 0 665 0 0 
J. Carrington (accepted) 628 0 0 748 0 0 


For Works, Newton-park Mansion, near Lymin 
Hampshire, for J. Duplessis, esq. for repairing, 
rating, making various alterations, and potent whe 





WERE eo 6 ce wWccbarseserxesuds 1,590 
Stevens, Southampton (accepted) 1 ae 
Thorpe, Peckham, Surrey...... 


drainage. Mr. Joseph Hill, Surveyor, Southampton. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Egerton and Sons, London ....£3,755 1 0 
Dowdale, Southampton........ 2,499 0 0 
Martin, Southampton.......... 2,375 0 0 
Self, Milton, near Lymington .. 2,105 0 0 
Puntis, Southampton .......... 1,919 0 0 
Philps, Feemantle, Hants . « 1,977 © 9 
Gray and Son, London ........ 1,750 0 0 
Wheeler, West Cowes, Isle ‘of 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 





For a Parsonage House, at Stockcross, Speen, near 
Newbury. Mr. John Drake, architect, Chatham :— 
Myers, London......00...esee. 81,275 0 0 
Wheeler and Sons, Reading.... 1,250 0 0 
Adey and Son, Newbury ...... 1,170 0 0 





For rebuilding of the Rose and Crown, Aldgate, for 
tects: 





Mr. Evans. Messrs. Tress and Chambers, archi 

Quantities not supplied :— 
Palmer and Son .........+...++.£800 0 0 
Ashby and Horner .............. 740 0 0 
Dearns 700 0 90 
Macey..... 698 0 0 
Fowler . 656 0 0 
CEE vc ccsccen 659 0 0 
errr 647 0 0 
CPN odie sc cguctede vhcededcce® Re 





For executing a carved Stone Reredos, in Hadleigh 
Church, Suffolk. Mr.G. E. Prichett, architect :— 





MaWOTR oc cccnsccccccecesses Ms © © 
BED cicictidinpasiiotnktindanae: Ie ee 
BONG 6 vic cxcascne dia eee «« 3100-6 6 
Smith and Co. . iranbee aonepe | Set we 
Dich ansacemannwechscaeas cc 
EG ab cae wena pees siaia coce 3B OS 
IN vc cnn cent dbactwnsedees . #6 6 
ME iidanis Jaman dese enaadennry ae 
COMME sé .sccviscivesticscececs OG -6 
TN oa hcas do ccasndsicciscies OOS 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quekiss 1x Caurcu-Buripinc.—I am about to erect a new church. 
It is intended to be in the Gothic style, but without transepts, and we 
are going to expend about 5,0007.on it. I shall be glad to have 
answers to the following questions from some of your correspondents :— 
1, Is an open roof really adverse to the transmission of sound ?—2. Is 
there any good example of ceiled roofs in Gothic churches ?—3. Which 
is the best specimen of such a church ?—A CLERGYMAN. 

A. B. (must look to his architect for the information required).— 
W. T. McG.—P. and K.—A, T.—Lover of Good Taste.—J. L. L. (license 
is required for valuations : obtainable at Somerset House).—R. L.— 
A. 8. C. B.—G. P.—A Working Man (not understeod).—C. D.—W. G. A. 
T. 8.—C. F.—E. P.—W. M.—F. C. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


Gz NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fc. 8. be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,’ and not to the “ Publisher.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


COUNTY, BOROUGH, and ’ DIST RICT a ‘ORS.— 
MR, L. FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES. 
selects Assistants, and renders PROFESSIO NAL AID generally. 
Surveys, Sections, &c. Maps, Plans, Drawings and Tracings. Perspec- 
tives drawn or tinted, &c. by the first artists only.—26, Charles-street, 
St. James-square, London, 8.W. 


Fe a Foe 


the immediate SERVICES of a GENT 


tent to pre — and detailed > — ‘he tho- 
roughly the duties of an ian Toke een Twelve 
and Three, to Mr. SMITH, 36, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, < wo. 





01 ROAD SURVEYORS.—The PAVING 

MITTEE of the VESTRY of the PARISH of ST. MARY 
WEWINGTON: Surrey, will meet at the Vestry-room of the a 
Church, on MONDAY, the 2ist day of FEBRUARY instan’ 
SEVEN o'clock in the eve prec: . to receive APPLICATIONS 
from CANDIDATES for the of 8 TRVEYOR of ROADS for the 
before-mentioned Parish, at a salary Pt £180 per annum. The person 
eleeted to the office will be required to devote Ne the whole of his time 
thereto, and not to engage in any other occupation. Any further 
information ired, may be d from the Clerks to the Vestry. 
Applications, with Testimonials, to be forwarded to the Clerks to the 
as before SIX. o’clock in the evening of the above-mentioned day, 
Candidates must attend the Committee as above. 

H. and F, CHESTER, Clerks to the Vestry, 
1, Church Row, Newington Butts, 








RAVELLERS.—WANTED, a Gentleman 

with a good connection a > the” PLUMBERS, &c. of 
London. A salary of from 2002. 3002. will be given Ly 
person.—Apply by letter only, toJ. TYLOR and SONS, Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street, London, E.C. 


ANTED, a ROAD SURVEYOR. — 
Prestwich, i and Radcliffe Turnpike-Roads.—The ‘Trus- 
tees of the above Roads will, at their Meeting two ve heid at the Derby 
Hotel, Bury, Lancashire, on the 25th instant, at 2.30 pm. ELECT a 
SURVEYOR, eapable of Betting-out and Measuring Wock x pace, 
and having a thorough practical —- of materials. 
have the entire supervision of the Roads, be required to £3 ~ 4 
whole of his time to the dnties of the office, and must reside within 
the district. Salary, 702. per annum—Applicat ions, =“ testimo- 
nials, and atating where | last bemepleret tone 1 a ag Mr. NOBRES, 


Bury, 
February ih, 1859, 


ANTED.—TWO or THREE ALABAS- 


TER POLISHERS. None ry a. apply who are not thoroughly 
efficient.—Address, with terms, &c. to 'ost-office, Leicester. 


TO ZINC-WORKEBS. 


ANTED, as FOREMAN, a respectable 

active man, > shenoughly acquainted with the above business 

in all its branches.— Ap ly by letter, stating ee and < pene 
to H. EWART, 6, Am) -s yuare, Hampstead-road 


ANTED, in a Building Office in the 

City, a CLERK — to make competition estimates 

and measure joiners’ work from the bench.—Apply to Mr. J. TIBBATT#, 
44, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


ANTED, by a Builder, a CLERK, 
it to 


take out quantities, and make 
a, and who is a good accountant.—Address, with ful penis 
culars, age, and salary required, to H. H. X. Office of ““ The oad 


ANTED, a permanent CLERK of 
WORKS, one ” whe is thoroughly acquainted with 
throughout all its branches, and capable ss making oN, 
detai! Drawings.—Apply by letter only to Messrs. BEADEL, SON, and 
CHANCELLOR, Architects, Chelmsford, stating age, salary, and refe- 














» NW. 














rence, 


W ANTED, by an Architect and Civil 
Engineer iz: large ie a PUPIL. Premium, 3007.—For 
59, High Holborn. 





particulars, apply to Mr. W 





TO amnenae, ae 
ANTED, good SURVEYOR and 


caasennianen, and thoroughly competent tots take ~~ 
and make sections, None need apply whose character will net bear 

the strictest investigation.— Address, stating age and salary required, 
T. A. B, Mrs, Jones, Ironmonger, Maidol Head, Shrewsbury. 





DRAUGHTSMAN. 


ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAYN, 


Carriages and Waggons. One who has had Lae out 
quantities and as estimates, will be preferred.—Apply by 
letter, stating full particulars, to Messrs. J. WRIGHT and SONS, 
Saltley Works, . 


W ANTED, in a Timber Yard, an active, 
industrious Y Man, of good character, to act as FORE- 

MAN, occasionally Retail man, to 

useful. — Apply 4 letter to ALPHA, Mr. Drewett’s, Stationer, 265, 

High-street, Bow. 


ANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE 
to a PLUMBER, horror 3 an ie and auf 
pater me ee ee as premium required.— Address, 











O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c.—COMPETITION W. 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, Plans, Tracings, Quantities, Surveys an 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLESSLEY, 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London 


HE Advertiser has discovered a means of 
BUILDING SUSPENSION-BRIDGES with INCREASED 

a ae and much less weight of metal. It has been shown to a 
,» who idered it worthy of notice. Not 

coabheeie tal to < ag out the system, arrangements would be made 
with any os -rate Engineer who would guarantee legitimate profits 
on the system succeeding. It is peculiarly adapted for —— streets 








G. A. 3, Caledonian-road, N. 
TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Woke ANTED, in the country, an experienced 
f good Lt et aegneed _ By for a 
pensa! ney would be good hand, a nes good kno be rhe 
er ‘that a a Ww! 
and om ve aa security.—Address, stating lowest terms, T. B. care 
of Mr. te, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, aged 31, 31, 
of sober, and active habits, a SITU ATI 
WORKING FOREMAN ¢ of BRICKLAYERS, well acquainted 

with all its eee weg and having a pap ye in Lhe 




















RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


WANTED in the North of ome | arf 21. per week, 
- second class fare one way. — Address, . G. Office of “The 


or roadways, and is very simple.—Address, B, B. Messrs. er and | kinds of 

Stent’s Library, Guildford. Address, M. B. 8, bent a Maida-bill, yo Town, 
country, or abroad, as required. 
TO MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL OWNERS, AND OFHERS, 


VANTED, by an Experienced MAN, who 
just left his ——e where he has lived t years, 
CLERK. 40. 


a LE ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or CO) 
Ui rerences.—Address, H. H. saw-mills, East Muulsey, 





FIRST-RATE PLUMBER WANTED: 


one able to fill up his time in painting if required.—Address, 
A. B. Church-lane, Lee, Kent, near Lewisham. 


ITY of WELLS.— WANTED, to superin- 


tend the excavating for, and the construction onal completion of, 
about 2,600 yards of Sewers in different parts of the city of Wells, a 
CLERK of the WORKS fully competent to undertake thesame. Engage- 
ment to be for a period of three months certain. Salary, 27. per week. 
To enteron engagement early in March, the specific time to be notified 
as early as practicable.—Particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom application, giving references of capability, and 
stating works on which previously engaged, are to be sent on or before 
the 1st day of MARCH next.—By order of mys Council of Wells, 

Wells, 15th February, 1859, W. J. 8. FOSTER, Town Clerk. 


OREMEN of HIGHWAYS.—The Board 
of Works for the Hackney District will meet on THURSDAY, 
the 3rd day of MARCH next, to APPOINT TWO PERSONS to dis- 
charge the duties of FORE EMEN of HIGHWAYS, at a salary of 30s. 
per week. Applications in the handwriting of ‘the candidates, and 
testimonials, to be forwarded to the Clerk of the Board, on or before 
SATURDAY, the 26th instant. St 
procured at the Town Hall, Hackn Candidates 
attend before the Committee on MON DAY, the 28th cashenhy at TEN 
o’clock in the morning, BR. ELLIS, Clerk, 














Town Hall, Hackney, 


Surrey. 


ANTED,. ‘ee . ENGAGEMENT, by a 

~— SURVEYING CLERK, acquainted with estimating, 
mau and sesountaat igh toot — ani wo Bote Aneel: 
street, W.C. 








WHOLESALE CABINET-MAKERS. 
W ANTED, by a wou Man, a SITUA- 
TION as SALESMAN, or wna in the above yoo gd 
pectable references as toch 
Ofine of * of “ The Builder.” 


‘0 BUILDERS, CO. 


CONTRACTORS 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA 


TION B ER’ ws pp he TIMEKEEPER. 
respectable Saainnes will be BE Peng A. B. Ofte “of of 
The Builder.” 











Woe conres an 2 EN NGAGEMENT 


eoniddaay 
erwise practical ho is Draughtsman 
or oth ) by a ea ee eo eiatea wie the 








coe ha 9 Ro 10a. Office of “ The Builder,” 
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Want TED, ED EMPLOYMENT in in SURVEY- 
LEVELLING, or any other Surveyor’s work.— 
Address, JW. STATTER, 23, Will iam-street, Hampstead-road. 


W Presse’ a SITUATION as BRASS- 


FINISHER and GAS-FITTER. Practical knowledge of both 
bjection to the country.—Address to J. 8. 15, New- 
street, Wiscnbcnmeah’ 8. W. 


ANTED, by ‘the  Disention, a SITUA- 

TION neler dainreen. or to work sawing, Rt laning, or 

moulding machinery.—Address, W. E. Mail-coach, Staines, Middlesex. 
ILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, a ‘a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 


No objection to fill up his time at painting and glazing, &c. ; 
understands his business, and good references can be given.— ‘Address, 
R, B. 6, Great Woodstock-street, Marylebone, London. 


TO JOBBING MASTERS OR UNDERTAKERS. 


WANTED, by a Steady Y 

















oung Man, a 
CONSTANT SITUATION as JOBBING CARPENTER or 
HANDY MAN. In either of the above lines could make himself 


ee ‘aslveesitnion:* a ‘a taale Young Man, @ 


rie peng trade in 

an object as a PERMANENT RTUATION "No No ote ion to any part 
of town or country.—Address, A. Z. Pond House, Half-Moon-lane, 
Dulwich, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
Cc CASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—An 


xperienced SURVEYOR OFFERS his SERVICES tothe Pro- 
entien. aie at their own Offices, or at the Residence of the Adver- 
tiser.—Address, 8. R. C. Moody’s Lithographic Establishment, 257, 
High Holborn. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN of experience and 

character being disengaged for two or three months, is open to 

an ENGAGEMENT. He has been engaged on large public works, and 
is a good draughtsman.—Address, N., C.E. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


PRACTICAL BUILDER’S CLERK, 

who has been for some years in one of the first builder’s 
offices in the City, desiresa RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, W. H 
LASCELLES, 121, Bunhill-row, E.C, 











AM hee LANDLORDS of HOUSE PRO. 


standing 7 
reepectability of referees, im) tenants, udulent remo’ 
and retreats of absconding tenants, thereby preventing impositi, 
and losses, and the intended effect of deceptive refe 
Particulars, terms, and forms for begs up, may be had by Landlords 
only, on application at the Offices, 5, Sherborne-lane, King William. 
street, City, E.C. 








OTICE of REMOVALMODELLING 


and SCAGLIOLA WORKS, 6, Newman-street, Oxford-street.— 
THOMAS REEVES has removed his. business from 21, Harrison. 
street, Gray’s-Inn-road, to the above address, where architects and 
builders can be supplied with all kinds of architectural poo a 
as capitals, trusses, ceiling flowers, &c. ; scagliola = capitals, 
and lestals ; ornamental paving, for hall or conservatory floors, in 
imitation of Portland stone or coloured marbles. 


ULHAM’S TERRA COTTA BLOCKS, 


for BUILDING LARGER DOMES THAN HITHERTO 
KNOWN. Are so made as to hook together, and joined with cement, 
to form one compact mass, so that 200 feet diameter would require no 
and sustain lantern-light or cupola. fuetier Domes of 








generally useful to his employer. Can have four years’ good 
from his last master.— Direct J. B. No. 5, Park-street, Dorset-square. 


TO BUILDERS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as SAW: SHARPENER and BENCH-WORKER. Has 
filled several similar situati No objection to the country. — 
Address, F. A. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. Can measure, estimate, keep accounts, and 
take. the general management of a business if required. —Address, 
A.W. Mr, Stubbs, 21, Adam-street West, Bryanstone-square. 











4 GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, who under- 


stands Perspective and Colouring, is dele of an ENGAGE- 
MENT; would not object to working for limited hours if full 
assistance were not required. A moderate salary only — as the 
an wishes to improve himself.— Address, R. 8. P. 139, Cheap- 
side, 


100 feet, built of hard bricks, with good cement, og y used, to 
psc no abutment. Tiles made ty cover, and add strength. For 

ractical remarks on Domes, see 483, August 1857, by JAMES 
PULHAM, BROXBOURNE, who had the ‘PRIZE MEDAL of 1851 for 
TERRA- -COTTA, ARCHITECTU RAL,and GARDEN DECORATIONS— 
as FOUNTAINS, VASES, FIGURES, oe ; STEREOGRAPHS of which 
sent on receipt of 12 stamps and card of address. Specimens at the 
ington Museum and Polytechnic. 





THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK, 


fully qualified in every respect to estimate, measure up works, 
make out accounts, and the general duties of 2 builder's office, is 
OPEN toan ENGAGEMENT. First-class testimonials, and references. 
Address, F. B.12, Aske-terrace, Hoxton New-town. 





OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 

WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, 8.E. Fire-bricks, Lumps, 

and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James 1 sections. of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), beg to solicit the pat of C 

Gas C ‘ Engineers, Builders, &c.- &e. ‘Depot for Ramsay’s 








TO AUCTIONEERS, OR OTHER GENERAL BUSINESS. 


ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH, just 


leaving ochost, into an ESTABLISHMENT ; he has a good 
taste for drawing, and would make himself useful, active Proven tech ser 
being required No premium given, and salary no object. In or out 
of the house, the former preferred.—Letters to O. P. 6, Caroline-street, 
ford-square, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILDER’S 

CLERK, pt any other position of trust, by a thoroughly 

practical, energetic, and trustworthy Man, with first-class references. 
— Address, A. X. A, Office of “‘ The Builder. ‘s 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man,a CARPENTER and JOINER, with a knowledge of 
plans, specifications, &c. writes a fair hand, and can keep time and 
accounts,—Address, W.T. H. 5, King’s-place, “Borough, Southwark,S8.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a Permanent 


SITUATION as fh Bt, BRANCH HAND. Willing to turn 
his hand to anything. 
Town or country.—H. W. D. 











ages not so much an object : as improvement. 
D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHE: 


ANTED, CON STANT EMPLOY- 

MENT, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, x GLAZIER. Has a 

general knowledge of gasfitting, &e, —Direct, . SMITH, care of Mr. 
Hope, 14, Bateman’s-buildings, Soho-square. 








BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a ‘SITUATION, a a Young 
Man, who has nearly leted t with a 





Builder, by whom he can be’ well peegnmaaeded. Writes a good hand, 

is a neat, » and has been accustomed to the 

general routine of a builder’s office. The object being improvement, 

ae will be accepted.—Address, W. K. Post-office, 
O 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 


experienced JOINER. Aged 33. Can work;from drawings 
and take — of work. Is a steady, respectable, and thoroughly 
from last employer. Town preferred,— 
yyy tL L Francis’ 's, Newsman, Haggerston. 





N ARCHITECT and DISTRICT SUR- 

VEYOR is willing to take an ARTICLED PUPIL into his 

Office for three years, at the expiration of which reriod a progressive 

salary would be given.—Address, A. C. B. Mr. Peter Terry’s, Book- 
seller and Stationer, 6, Hatton- -garden, EC. 


TO ARCHITECTS. &c. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, and one who 


thorovghly understands the practical ont of his profession, is 
desirous of obtaining a SITUATION, either in an Architect’s Office. or 
as — of the Works, Good references.--Address, H. 8, 37, Hatton- 
garden, 


S BRICKFIELD FOREMAN.— 

WANTED an ENGAGEMENT. by an active. energetic Man of 
fifteen years’ experience in the various branches. Will work by con- 
tract or otherwise. No objection to go abroad, Can keep accounts, 
and give respectable reference.—Address, C. Y. No. 12, George-yard, 
Lombard-street, E.C, 


A YOUNG MAN from the country, who has 


served six years at the Wood Carving, has some experience in 
the architectural ship and cabinet, is yt we of an ENGAGEMENT 
as TMPROVER. Wages not so much a consideration as the advantages 
of improvement.—Direct, F. P. C. 8, York-place, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, Pimlico. 














‘0 ARCHITECTS 


N EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT is 


open to an ENGAGEMENT either in a London or a pro- 
vincial Office. Is a good designer and draughtsman. Unexceptionable 
references. Salary moderate.—Address, J. E. Post-Office, 19, Colville- 
terrace, King’s-road, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS. 


AX experienced and thoroughly practical 
BUILDER’S FOREMAN of WORKS, wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, with the highest references to London firms.— 
Address, D. B. Mr. Shaw, 50, Charles-street, Parliament-street, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, accustomed to 
the usual duties of an office, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. 
—Address, A. B. Mason and Radcliff, 21, Bedford-street, Bedford-row, 
Holborn. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an energetic and persevering 
young Man, thoroughly uainted with office duties, as 
well as the practical of the trade, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
FOREMAN on OUT-DOOR WORKS, or in any capacity where out- 
door work would be combined with office 44 T 


‘0 CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


A® ASSIS TANT, experienced in surveying 

and tem anda good draughtsman, will shortly be open to 

an ENGAGEMENT. Has been engaged upon drainage and other 

public works r ll and possesses good testimonials ; or would give 
— Address, J. H. 8. Post-office, Stratford-upon-Avon. 





from one of the first London firms. — Address, J. K. 8. 196, Tooley” 
street, 8. 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect and 
Surveyor, oi ATRICLED PUPIL, who would have the 
advantage of obtaining a knowledge of the Profession from a 
General Practice in connection with public appointments.— Address, 
A. Z. care of Porter, 16, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W. 


[HE ADVERTISER, aged 35, is in want 
of a SITUATION as CLERK OF WORKS or persed merge | 
gs a tiseerins been n in the pact of fe for a I 
reasons given for leaving resent 1 Good 
pe Mi —Dareek, ALN. rh -street, Kin, lou XN = 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, a PLASTERER, having 

wae completed an engagement, wishes to TAKE a JOB, PIECE- 
WORK (with or without material). Is well acquainted with all the 
cements, Unexceptionable references from last employer.—Address, 
M. R. 28, Castle-street, Southwark-bridge-road. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


Tat tae is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as nae ees ASSISTANT. Can ar satisfactory 
rences, both as to character and ability. Salary not the first con- 
destin .— Address, A. B. J. 72, Edgeware-road, W. 


j atten BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS 


the occasional ASSISTANCE of a SURVEYOR and 

-—The Advertiser has had great practice in the above, 

Son private, railway, and Government accounts, and being partially dis- 

ee mde sepon Np sete rane pee Fo C) be dpe accounts in 

arrear, measure su md wo! on very moderate terms,— 
Address, 8. Office of "The Builder.” ”, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


a Advertiser, a first-rate 7 OINER, 
disengaged, is willing to CONTRACT to finish CAR- 

py labour oni tne aden as oe ine Yo hg » having 
Oo — Address. ; 

: edge e ding trades. » T. 8. 52, George 


























CKMAKERS AND OTHERS, 


Te Adwentioer, a thoro roughly practical 

MAN in the BRICKMAKING gt B wishes for 
Haas by bien equation cf tettreaning whens ee a be mee 

can 

ey hee , J. M. 52, Clarence-street, Rotherhithe, S.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BU: UILDERS, AN: 


[THE Advertiser requi res a RE-ENGAGE- 
a Has had consi: le and varied gon ongher tect 
a ee nana iaeeen ct Beton tt ce 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, respectably connected, 


with reasonable theme at his command, wishes for 
AuPLOYMENT. with a peer Builder in 80 practice, where 
there might be achance of h the busi part, hereafter. 
He has served his time in all its branches of the trade, 4 a builder 
of undeniable respectability and active practice.— Address to 
THOMAS H. care of Messrs. Varnham and Co. Stationers, Bedford 





superior Newcastle Fire-bricks, Clay Retorts, &c. Sanitary Pipes, 
a Tops, — Clinker, &c. at the lowest prices. Shipping 
orders 


EAKES TERRO - METALLIC TILES, 


PES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. 2ndly, that the trade 
term, “‘ TERRO- METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the ‘‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the — of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so lo: ** The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE. 


MENTS, ene a highly decorative and eg substi- 
tute for ordinary floors = f their —. coverings. W &CO’S: 
Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. ieactna with a 
special design and oath 4 of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, P West Strand, who has on 

view a great variety of Specimens of the Pavements. 


IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 

INDESTRUCTIBLE SILICIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn 
greatly REDUCED in PRICE, and will be delivered at the Nine Elms 
Station, London, at 90s. per 1,000,—Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered: 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 























TAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES, 
ee 4 
And every description of 
JOINER’S WORK, by 
WHITE & MITCHELL, 
Joiners to the Trade, 
11 and 2, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, 8 





Price List sent on receipt of postage- 
stamp. 














street, Covent-garden. 


YOUNG MAN desires a SITUATION, 


age 26, with either Architect or Builder, as CLERK of WORKS, 
FOREMAN, or in the Office. Can have good testimonials for com- 
petency in any of the above capacities.—Address, W. F. M. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 








RCHITECTS, GINEERS, & 
GENTLEMAN whe has had twenty 


years’ experience in the profession, on Government and 
other works, and who can offer first-class testimonials and refe- 
rences, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, with a view to a SHARE 
or PARTNERSHIP. All communications confidential.— Address, 
“ VERITAS,” L. Barbe’s, Artists’ Colourman, 60, Regent’s-quadrant, 


N ARTISTIC COLOURIST and 


DRAUGHTSMAN, well acquainted with Classic and Medizval 
Design, OFFERS his SERVICES in Preparing Perspective Views ; 
also, in general Drawing and Lithography.—Address, A. Y. Z. Miller's 
Library, Little College-street, Westminster. 











FREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 


and Clock Maker to the Quen and Prince Consort, and enicer 
ef the a clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 


Royal 
change. connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 





AM 2-2 EE 1 0:0 &: 


THE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR-CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental, 
THE BEST (TAYLER’S LO. TO BE HAD OF 


T. TRELOAR, 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


0 ARCHTTEOTS and BUILDERS.— 
LUDGATE-HILL, 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 


» &c. 
of the best quality on the most reasonable terms, 
Warehouse, 48, Ludgate-hill, E.C, 











ENNINGS’S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE. 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every A Ed street as London. 

When ordering the above, send FINISH THICKNESS of 
. ape pe and the le AY A po a 
Sold b; mmon; an e nen r 
" wats GEORGE JENNINGS, 


Sani’ d Depdt, Holland-street, 
itary and Engineering Depot, Hol — 





OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
Of well-seasoned materials, and superior workmanship, supplied. 
at the lowest possible prices, by 


J. MILLS, 


110, Broadwall, and 7, Princes-street, Stamford-street, es $ 
late Shop-foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and 
By enclosing a postage-stamp, a full List of Prices will og ‘returned. 


JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C, 








SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 














Lists of Prices and Estimates on application. 


J WORK, in all its BRANCHES, 
e) EXECUTED with Despaich, and cheaper than any House in 








=== JEFFS, BROTHERS, 





- 





B. Price-list on application. 





48 and 49, ‘— -road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8. | ° 
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LASS SHOW-CASES or FRENCH 
EMENIS.—TO BE SOLD, TEN PAIRS of 
CEMENTS, glazed with plate glass, f¥ted with fe flush bolts and 
complete, admirably adapted for rooms wh warmth and 
are desired, or for show-cases. Sizes of beens ‘feet 4 by 6 feet 8, 
= 11 I feet 6 by 6 feet 1.— poly to Bear. HHMAN and GALE, 
Builders, 48, Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, 8.W. 


RowALz POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Patron : ¥.R.H. The Prince Consort. Entirely new and his- 
jorical lecture, illustrating the beauties of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera. 
> = Gems will be sung by Miss Roden, Mr. Lennox te, and 

rpe Peed, every evening, except Wednesday, at by <4 
eae ys at Three o’clock. Important Novelty : the Italian 
mander, Signor Buono Core, — , - the Midst of Flames, oi 
gdiving Views of Don _— ures on Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy. 7 The Atlas C’ ndelier, Moule’s Photogenic Light, Music, 
‘&c, &c. Madrigals, &c. ~~ the St. George’s Choir. 

R. I. LONGBOTTOM, ea Managing Director. 




















TRACING and DRAWING PAPERS. 


WATERLOW’S TRANSPARENT beni PAPERS. 
LEON’S ENDLESS FRENCH —— PAPERS. 


EN. 
MOUNTED DRAWING PAPERS ALWAYS READY. 
WILLIAMSON'S SECTIONAL LINES FOR ENGINEERS. 
WATERLOW AND SONS, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT STATIONERS 
{Contractors with her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and the principal 
ilway Companies in England). 
London-Wall, and Parliament-street, London. ‘Samples sent free. 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 


and CONTRACTORS.—FOR SALE, Several EXCELLENT 
THEODOLITES, by Troughton and Simms, at remarkably low 
prices ; also Levels, Box Sextants, Prismatic Compasses, &c. by eminent 
makers. —Apply to JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster Bridge-road, 


Lambeth, near Astley’s Theatre. 
HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCU MFE- 


RENTERS, MAT HEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
SCALES, RULES, a T-SQUARES, &c. — JOHN ARCHBUTT, 
No. 20, Westminster-bi » Lambeth, near Astley’s Theatre, 
respectfully calls steemtien to his ” stock of the above articles, manu- 
factured by superior workmen. The prices will be found considerably 
lower bey ever charged for articles A similar quality.—An illustrated 
price-list forwarded free on application.—8-inch dumpy level, com- 
plete, six guineas; 10-inch ditto, eight guineas; 14-inch ditto, ten 
guineas ; with compass, one guinea each extra. Best 5-inch theodolite, 
divided on silver, eighteen guineas. 


SQUARES.—STANLEY and 


ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” ‘ Builder,” and 
“ Practi: Mechanics’ gh ” 42-inch, 58. an 


pe by ay 81-inch, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d.; 23-inch, 2s. 6d. 


=. Squares, for Beene and Reversing Angles. 
Improved Architec g thacoay = 12-inch box, 2s, 9d. ; 


ry, 8s, 

Improved Architects’ Drawing Boards. 
Improved Architects’ Drawing Instruments. 
MANUFACTORY 
3, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 

LONDON, W.C. 


Griestonay ANTIQUARIAN.—A New 


hand-made DRAWING PAPER, manufactured of pure linen 

all chemical bleach, of moderate and uniform grain 

dthat win bea of the paper being cut up for comparatively small 

drawings) ; carefully — and admirably adapted for taking colour ; 

firm, strong, and toug' Manufactured specially for Messrs. Winsor 

and Newton, at the pee er “‘Turkey Mill.” The initiais of the firm 

are in the water-mark, and at the corner of each sheet is stamped their 
trade mark (Griffin). Price, per sheet (52 inches by 30 es 73. 

WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 














O CABINET-MAKERS and OTHERS.— 


MANUFACTURING PREMISES TO BE LET, at 14, Jacob’s 
Well Mews, Charles-street, Manchester-square, suitable for the above, 
or any other business where light and space are required. The pre: 

have lately been thoroughly repaired, and contain, on the first floor, a 
spacious workshop and two dwelling-rooms ; on the second floor, six 
dwelling-rooms, water-closets, and other conveniences, — Apply to 
Mr. GINGELL, 31, Edward-street, Portman-square, who will show the 


premises, 
IMBER- WHARF, SAW-MILLS. — TO 


BE L m Lease, or SOLD, the FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
and SUFFERANCE WHARF, known as CANADA WHARF, on the 
banks of the a, at Rotherhithe. The premises have been 
arranged as a timber yard, whaif, and saw-mills. The buildings, 
eouleneied in the most substantial manner, comprise—the saw- 
mill, about 70 feet by 64 feet ; engine and boiler Posten . plonias shed, 
offices for clerks and principals, stabling, and carriage-house ; also a 
dwelling-house, with private entrance, suitable for a manager. The 
distance of this ’ property by carriage-road from London-bridge is about 
three miles, but by the Blackwall Railway to Limehouse and the 
ferry-boat across, it may be reached from the City in about twenty 
minutes, A large outlay has been made in fitting machinery of the 
most modern and approved description for sawing and planing, worked 
by a highly-finished double-cylinder steam-engine of 40-horse power, 
by Hall, of Dartford. There are two wells, affording a sufficient supply 
of water for the purposes of the mills.—The property m: ~ {> viewed 
by cards only, which may be had of Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, 
Billiter-street, City, E.C. 


RICKS, &.—TO BE LET, with imme 

diate possession, in consequence of the death of the pro prietor 
J.M Paine, the DIPPENHALL SILICA FACTORY, erected for the 
purpose of making improved fire-bricks, a -bricks, paving-tiles, 
&c. &c, &c. _— the Soluble Silica Rock.—Apply, to view the buildings 
and bricks, to G. H. OGSTON, Esq., Resident Manager, Dippenhall, 
Farnham, Surrey ; ; and for terms to Messrs, NICHOLLS and POTTER, 
Solicitors, Farnham. 














IMLICO IMPROVEMENTS. — NOTICE 


of REMOVAL of STEVENS’S GLASS MOSAIC.-—-G. H. STE- 
VENS’S PREMISES, No. 14, Stafford-row, Pimlico, having been pur- 
chased for the Pimlico Improvements, architects, builders, and the 
public, are respectfully informed that the MOSAIC WORKS are 
REMOVED to 56, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Estimates given for the inlaying of Pulpits, Reredos, Fonts, &c. &c. 
Tesselated Pavements, with Patent Tesserz. e New Transparent 
Glass Mosaic. Descriptive Catalogues on application. 

N.B. 56, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN. 


OR SALE, a MODERN PLATE-GLASS 


FRONT, 9 feet ‘high by 11 feet wide, with 3 feet return, brass 
stall-board plate bars, &c let ; in good order. —Apply 
at 264, Regent-street, near - Oxford-street. 


LATE-GLASS POLISHING COMPANY, 


3, HYDE-STREET, HOLBORN (near New Oxford-street. 

Plate Glass having now become almost universal for Shop-Fronts, 
&c. this Company is formed for the purpose of supplying a deficiency 
that has long been sought for by a large body of the community, 
to Repolish Plate Glass Fronts without removing the Gless from the 
Sashes. It is a well-known fact, that after a time Plate Glass becomes 
dim from sleekes, scratches, and other causes, which isa great disad- 
vantage to the appearance of Goods when placed in the windows. 
This Company have registered a process by which all such obstructions 
are removed without the great expense of taking the Glass from the 
Sashes, the risk of breaking, or the inconvenience occasioned by such 
removal, and the Glass restored to its previous brilliancy at a very low 
charge. The Manager having been a Plate Glass worker forty years, 
can with confidence recommend this new process of Polishing, and 
will convince any person oad hw superiority on application as above, 
where Specimens may 

Estimates given for Repolishing or Contracted for by the Year. 

ein ae and Ornamental Plate Glass Fronts ; Shelves, with ground 

polished edges yg tet Finger- -Plates, cut, engraved, and 

Game of the sishost designs ; Drilling to any dimension ; Embossing 
to any design, inlaid with gold, silver, and colours, cheaper than at 


any other Establishment. 
J. SHARVATT, Sen. Manager. 
All Orders, Letters, &c. will receive prompt attention. 

















APER-HANGINGS. — The CHEAPEST 
HOUSE in ite for every description of PAPER-HANG- 

INGS is CROSS’) WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, No. 70, GREAT 
PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford-street, where you can select from the 
LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT in the Kingdom, 
THIRTY PER CENT. CHEAPER thak any other House in the Trade. 
Builders, Decorators, Dealers, and a will do well to 
visit this Establishment. 


PAPERHANGINGS of every description, 


Cheapest and Best in England, at THOMSON’S MANUFAC- 
TORY, Clayton-place, Kennington, where all classes can select from 
the largest stock and best assortment in London. Common Papers 
commencing at 4d. per piece. Estimates given, patterns forwarded, 
and experienced workmen sent to all parts of the kingdom. 


O TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 


and OTHERS. — FOR SALE, a nearly new 43 wheel TIMBER- 
CARRIAGE, with patent arms; also a Builder’s Spring Cart, quite 
new. —Apply to Mr, J. DRY, Wheelwright, Horse and Groom- -yard, 
Wood-street, Westminster. 




















SPHALTE. —GERVASE FOOTTIT, 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
manufactured by -power, laid down in the manner, or 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forwarded with 
material. Post-office orders or reference in London promptly attended 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. 


SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 


for FLAT ROOFING, and every description of PAVING, 
in damp situations. 
FROM 2s, 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
——s Builders supplied with Asphalte for Ls and 
Barn Floors, with Instructions for 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and 7 Asphalte 
Office, Monument Chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. 
N.B. Importer of the PURE ROCK ASP HALTE, from the LIMMER 
Mines in Hanover. 


SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 


rendered of uniform consistency by Steam Power. 











for every description of Building, Railway, 
PREPARED and Agricul aad od 
TEMPERED “ every yooee, situation, and export to 


every 
‘The Trade supplied on advantageous terms, and estimates given 
for works of any Ly also for 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 


THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cambridge-heath Wharf, Hackney ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; 3 
City Offices, 19, London-street, EC. opposite 
the Blackwall Railway. 





ANNON-STREET IMPROVEMENTS.— 


BUILDING LEASES.—The Committee for Improvements 
within the City of London hereby give Notice, that they will meet at 
GUILDHALL, on MONDAY, the 2ist day of FEBRUARY instant, at 
ONE o'clock in the afte 





writi: 
Architect, from parties to take BUILDING LEASES of sundry 
_ of GROUND on the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Plans 
can be i ad ati seen upon application at the Archi- 
tect’s Office, G MEREWETHER. 


Guildhall, eau, 1859, 





WINDOW GLASS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON’S NEW LIST 


of REDUCED PRICES are riow ready, and may be had on 
application. 
SHEET GLASS, fourths, in 200 feet cases, at 26s. 6d. per case. 
thirds, 34s. 6d. 


” id ” ad ” 
»” seconds, » 60s. ” 


80s. 
Boxes of 100 feet each, at 10s. 12s. Vis, or 16s. according to "size. 
2loz. 260z. 320z. and 42oz. in various qualities. 
Also, CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
160z. and 2loz. G round, Matted Glass of various Patterns, and Coloured 
Glass, British Place Glass, Patent Plate, Cast and Rolled Rough Plate, 
from 3 to 1 inch thick. 


COLOURS, VARNISHES, &c. 

Genuine White Lead, 32s. 6d. ; seconds ditto, 30s. 6d. percwt. Lin- 
seed Oil, Boiled ditto, Turpentine. Pale Oak Varnish, 786 6d.; Carriage 
ditto, 10s.; Copal ditto, 14s. per gallon. Dry and ‘Ground Colours, 
Brushes, &e. 

The above prices subject to the fluctuation of the markets, 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
LIFT ari sy AND PUMPS FOR DEEP WELLS; PLAIN 
—_ HANDLE WATER-CLOSETS. 
“a ks and Valves of every descriptio: 
Milled Sheet Lead ona Pipe of all sizes. Old Lead bought or taken in 


T. wee oe 87, Bishopsgate-street aes mena 
Established upwards of One Hundred Y. 


LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 

Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on geen at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Pilate, 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 

Estimates and Price Lists — rye on receipt of business card 


R. METTAM and CO. 
30, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


LASS PAINTING and MURAL DECO- 

W RATION.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Southampton-street, 
Strand, beg to inform the clergy, arc! architects, and others, that they 
will be "happy to submit DESIGNS for such *WINDOW S$ as may be 
entrusted to them, as also for ecclesiastical decorations. They beg 
still to call attention to their grisaille and quarry glass, of an inexpen- 
sive but very effective character.— Prices, &c. forwarded on application. 


Gono PLATE -GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
No, 6, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ee a TE-GLA S&S §&, 














or Quality and Colour, 
SUPPLIED ar’ E LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
Contracts given upon application. 





(fs ore he DIAMONDS! 


FOR CUTTING EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GLASS, 
Price from 10s. to 27s. 6d. a 
To be had of the Wholesale Manufac 
JOHN EDWARDS, 20, SHARP’S-ALLEY, WEST 81 SMITHFIELD, 








London, E.C, 





ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
HOPE tuned ty Builders upon the lowest terms. ‘Marquees and tems 
Awnings on sale or Orders per post receive the most 


porary 
ttention. 
— H. PIGGOTT, 


15, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 














ESSRS. ROSHER and CO. 
LIME, CEMENT, and BRICK MERCHANTS. 
» LONDON WHARFS:— 
ALBION WHARF, HOLLAND-ST. BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
KINGSLAND BASIN, KINGSLAND-ROAD, N.E. 
“IMEKILN-HILL, LIMEHOUSE, E. 


Whereat can be obtained of the best quality :— 

GREY-STONE, CHALK, and FLARE LIME. 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, KEENE’S, ATKINSON’S, MARTIN’S, and 
PARIAN CEMENTS. 
COWLEY and KENT BRICKS. 
WHITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING BRICKS. 
YELLOW and PALE MALM-CUTTERS, PICKINGS, PAVIORS, 
and SECONDS. 

‘AFFORDSHIRE ORNAMENTAL PAVEMENTS, in RED, 
BLUE, and BUFF ; = GARDEN EDGINGS. 

TERRO-METALLIC GROOVED. STABLE BRICKS, CHANNEL 
BRICKS, and CLINKERS. 

PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING and RIDGE TILES. 
Mr. R. BROWN’S RED and GREEN RIDGING, with CHAM- 
FERED CRESTS. 
COLOURED and WHITE GLAZED TILES, for bg te. Linin: ion, 
WELSH, NEW and STOURBRIDGE FIRE- 
— and TILES of every description and size. 
ED and GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES, &c. 
TERRA COTTA, CEMENT, and RED CHIMNEY-POTS. 
HAIR, PLASTER, LATHS, WHITING, SAND, BALLAST, and 
other BUILDING MATERIALS. 
»Goods forwarded by Railway with despatch. 
LIME WORKS, CHALK, FLINT, and BALLAST WHARFS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 


ONDON and WEST of ENGLAND 

4 CEMENT WORKS, Dunball, Bridgwater.—Hydraulic, Portland, 

Bath and Roman Cements, Blue and White Lias Lime, lump and 

a and CO, Dunball, Bridgwater, and 9, North 
harf-road, Paddington. 








TKINSON’S CEMENT, 


sO > long known 
esteemed in London for plasterin; 


and quick- 

setting Cement, that requires no colouring. Sold exclusiv ae ow by 5 OHN 

BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, “Milibank-street, Westminster ; 
and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


TOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS. 


E. BAKER and CO. 
(Contractors to Government), 
24 WHARF, HARROW-ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
Every article manufactured at their own Works and "Mines, 


Brierly-hill. 
FIRE BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, and 
Gas Retorts of all dimensions. 
CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 


GARDEN EDGINGS, of various patterns. 
BRIFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 


CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, noted 
for hardness and durability, being perfectly non-absorbent. 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 


ATENT HYDROBORON, 


r CONVERTING PLASTER INTO PARIAN CEMENT, ond 
iNDURAT JING PLASTER or OTHER POROUS MATERIAL 
IT IS WORKED, is sold by the Patentees, with full directions for 
use, in bottles, PRICE 2s. 6d. 

A saving of 25 PER CENT. isetfected by its use. It does not 
effloresce, and may be worked with any colour. It dries quickly, and 
can be speedily painted or Les gree 

SUPERIOR PLASTER sold, and delivered to any part of London, 
on the most reasonable terms. 

The largest assortment of MODELS for DECORATIONS may be 
seen at the Gallery. 

SCAGLIOLA, &c. contracted for. 

SPECIMENS of HYDROBORONATED PLASTER may be seen at 

Messrs. CASENTINI and BARNARD'S (Patentees) Offices, 24, 
HERCULES-BUILDINGS ; and at the SOUTH-WESTERN PLASTER 
ey HOMER- STREET, LAMBETH. 

N.B. Gentlemen waited upon with an ‘Album of Photographs from 
their stock. 


EENP’S and PARIAN CEMENT for 


internal uses. These well-known hard Stuccoes quickly, 
and can be painted upon within a few days. — Made and sold by 
JOHN — WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, 
Westminster. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE, 
Manufacturers only of first-class quality, for the home and 
foreign trade. 

Portland Cement is manufactured at these works with especial 
reference to its destination, whether for stuccoing, brickwork, blocks 
for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise. 

LONDON WHARF, *BELVIDERE- ROAD, LAMBETH. 


EMENT.— ROMAN and PORTLAND 


J CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by C. J. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his 
Wharf, 6, Upper ig tu London; and also at the Manu- 
factory, Faversham, K 

N.B. These: Cements sopetted for shipment, on advantageous terms. 




















ARIAN CEMENT for INSIDE WORK. 


With this material houses may be finished and d in 
one-fourth the usual time, as Parian Stucco may be per or 
papered within cage ar hours, A finer quality produces a beautiful 
and hard scagliola imitation of-marble. Man urers, FRANCIS 
BROTHERS, and POTT, Nine Elms, London. 


LUE LIAS LIMESTONE— 


B.C. MARSHALL and CO. supply SUBMARINE BLUE LIAS 
LIMESTONE, quarried from the sea-beach, Lyme Regis. 
made for large or small quantities, 
Agent, C. BUDD, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. 


ENDERING” PLASTER, for SUPER- 


SEDING the USE of LIME-MORTAR in the PLASTERING 
of WALLS and CEILINGS. 

This very TOUGH and STRONG PLASTER is not liable to crack or 
a is applied direet to brick walls and lathwork, WITHOUT 


Its cost, as a material, is LESS THAN COMMON LIME and HAIR 
MORTAR, a and the SAVING in LABOUR is estimated at i E-HALF, 
the rooms being ina ontingen working. he surface 
dries and hardens rapidly, eg it can be painted or Depered o on with 
safety, there being nothing in this plaster which can throw off paint, 
or injure the most delicate paper. When dry it takes a grey 
colour, well adapted for the walls of school- —— halls, chapels, &c. 
without papering = painting.—Samples and particulars sen sent post- 


free, on applica’ 
: ALFRED G. BARHAM, Plaster Mills, , Bridgwater. 
SUPERIOR CORNICE and other Pat E PLASTERS, fresh hs 
ovens 
HEAVY PLASTER Loecete adapted to Potteries. 
FLOOR PLASTER for preventing the spreading of fire and sound 
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coTT S) PATENT CEMENT, 
WILLIAM LEE, E, SON, 2 and SMITH, 


EARL-STREET, B CKFRIARS. 
This Cement is highly recommended for Internal or External 
tering, Brickwork, &. 


RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 


pana d CEMENT combines the —_ qualities of the natural 
its with the additional advantage tha’ ly excels them in 
a a erties ; that it is not Montes by frost, and does 

Pp situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EX- 
PERI ENTS om the h of this and other cements (read at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers), to be obtained from the Makers, JOHN 
BAZLEY WHITE and BROTH ERS, Millbank-street, Westminster 
who prepare one quality only of Portland Cemen’ ent, 


OLES, SHADBOLT, 








and CO. 


Brick, Tile, Drain-pipe, Hair, Lath, and Fire Goods 


Merchants, 
8ST. JAMES’S and THORNHILL WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road, London. 





REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 
Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can supply any quantity 

of the above STRONGLY HYDRAULIC LIME direct from their 
works in WARWICKSHIRE by CANAL or RAIL, in London, or 
any part of the kingdom, and they have now arrangemen 
that will enable them to deliver at such prices, either LUMP or 
GROUND, as will ensure its being used, not only in works — 
quality is considered, but for ordinary building purposes, and its 
will be found very advan us in buil —- all BASEMENT 
woe Nomen la better ada for such purpose than any other lime 
or cemen’ 

It is now TWENTY YEARS since Mr. GREAVES introduced his 
BLUE LIAS LIME into London, and from its very superior quality, it 
has been used during that period in most of the LA LARGE WORKS that 
have been constructed in and near 3g METROPOLIS and ta 


OUT THE COUNTRY, for RIVER, SEA, 'gnd DOCK 
ALLS, for TU SEWERS, and RAILWAY WORKS, 
rg he VERY GENERALLY FOR OON » in all which works 


ven 
ME t! 


t satisfaction, and has been found the BEST BLUE 
can be brought into the LONDON MARKET. 


“i GREAVES and KIRSHAW can deliver it to ANY PART 
OF LONDON by RAILWAY OR WATER CONVEYANCE, and it 
Sw A also be had GENUINE (NO OTHER LIME BEING KEPT) at 


“DEPOT—14, SOUTH WHAR?, en * 
M. TATHAM, Agent. 
WORKS—HARBURY, ae Southam. 
STOCKTON, near Rugby. 
WILMCOTE, near Stratford- -on-Avon. 
OFFICE—WARWICK. 


REAVES’S PORTLAND, BATH, and 


LIAS CEM 
ese CEMENTS are LeAnne Messrs. GREAVES and 
KIRSHAW, from the natural CEM STONE OF THE a 
FORMATION, are hae r= ony vad HYDRAULIC, and possess every 
have been LARGELY SUPPLIED 





CEMENTITIOUS ty ; 
IN LONDON for EVERAL 7 past, and there is a constantly 
increasing demand for them. 


The LIAS CEMENT resembles BATH STONE in colour, is very 
nee in quality, and can be sold at the SAME PRICE AS ROMAN 


L. M, TATHAM, Agent, 
No. 14, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 
HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLEET, KENT. | 
Messrs. ROBINS and CO. 
TO WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED in 1851, 


are prepared to 
SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY OF THE VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for all the to which Cement is 
— e. 
Orders received at Great Seotland-yard, and at the Works. 


HARLES RICHARDSON, 


a WHARF, VAUXHALL. 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON BASIN. 


COWLEY and KENT BRICKS, r barge, 
alongside, or delivered in any quantities. 
SUPERIOR WHITE SUFFOLK FACINGS, 


Bricks, Stable Clinkers, &c. 
"DARK RED FACINGS, Rubbers, Splays, 








| substantial wrought-iron FOLDING PARK-GATES, with massive 


a 





‘OHNS & & Co. 1g PATENT PERMANENT 


ere WASH boo Papen non-absorbent), STUCCO, CEMENT, 
Sruceo © BENGOUGH, Manufacturers, Grand 
a Canal Bdge Old Kent-road.—Office, 4, George-yard, Lombard- 


TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


BANGOR WHARF, CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 
LIME, CEMENT, SLATE and BRICK 
MERCHANTS, PLASTER of PARIS MANU- 
FACTURERS ; 


Thames Sand and Ballast by the pater tena, and Building 
Materials 


Country orders Tormended wit with despatch. 
TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


Sole Co: ees of 
NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 
Orders addressed to Messrs, 8. and B. Bangor Wharf, 
CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 
receive prompt attention. 











HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING 


BRICKS, 
by Messrs. Allen and Co. Ballingdon, near Sudbury. 


The Yellow and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
by Messrs. Caleb Hitch and Co. Ware, Herts, 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
and the MALM and BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex. 


The EWELL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKS. 
And the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS. 


hi KENT. 4hp es BRICKS, 
TITY, BARGE ALONGSIDE. 
JOHN : wif WM. EASTWOOD S oper 
WELLINGTON WHARF, Belvidere-r CONSIGNEES, 
Lambeth, and Kent- idge 
The usual commission pee! to ney, of the trade from the 
y price-lists. 


N.B. Every description of the Building Goods 
of the Trade always in Stock. 


TAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS and 


RIDGING.— Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving Tiles of 
various designs. Blue and Red Plain and Ornamental Roofing Tiles 
in great variety. Plain Rolled, Capped, and Ey aren — les of 
different mt pik, and Grooved Ridging, with Crest Orna ts, in Green, 
Blue, Red, for the different periods. Vitrified "Stable Pavings, 
Grooved, of various sizes. Blue Facing Bricks, &c. 


J. and W. EASTWOOD, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road "ridge. 


AMES R BLASHFIELD 


(Late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
Plaster of Paris, Bricks, Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Tiles, Chimney 
Pots, Trusses, Copings, &c. ; Stone-ware Drain Pipes, 
and Closet Pans. 
No. 1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED-STREET, PADDINGTON. 











ARK GATES, —TO BE SOLD, standing 


within four miles of Charing-cross, a pair of handsome and 





Portland stone, rusticated piers, and quarter-circle brick walls and 
piers.—For price and further particulars, apply to Messrs, GLASIER 
and SON, Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO. 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN BIPES, for Gas 
r Water, by AN IMPROVED PATENT. 
GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT- 
RON TUBE MAKERS. 


LARK and HUNTS IRONMONGERY, 
J STOVE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
A great variety of Elliptic, Register, and other Stoves, Cottage and 
best Ranges fitted, always in Stock. 
Improved pony | 
w 














eeRIGHT 
BRIGHT YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and | 
oaeen, g the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pickings, | 


BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Unglazed. 
BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE VITRIFIED 


BRICKS, and Channelled Stable ra Red, Blue, and Buff Terro- 
— Fore —s Plain, Rolled-top, and Ornamental 


y Tiles. 
WHITE. GLAZED BRICKS. 


FIRE GOODS. Neweastle, Stourbridge, and 
Welsh Fire Bricks. Tiles, Lumps, Fire Clay and Flue Linings, any 
made to order. 


Brick, &c. 5 

TERRA - COTTA CHIMNEY - POTS, Vases, 
Trusses, Garden Border Edging 

SLATES, best quality y from the Bangor Quarries. 

YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, 
at) Sinks, Co , &c, Sawn Slab for Hearths, Jambs, &c. 

aLES. an, Plain, Ornamental Roofing, 

Paving, Oven, Meiheeiienl, &c. A great variety of Red and White 
Goods always kept in 8 

GLAZED VITRIFIED SEWAGE PIPES, 


Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench Tra; 
GREY STONE and CHALK LIME. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, Ground, or in Lump, 
from Stockton, Wilmcote, Leicester, or Aberthaw. 

CEMEN' NTs. Roman, Portland, Parian, Lias, 
Bath, Keene 

BLASTER as f PARIS, fine and coarse, of best 
quality, at reduced 

HAIR, Lathe, 8 Sand, Ballast, &c. 

IMPORTER OF DUTCH CLINKERS. 
Se lea 


ordered, 
ROAD MATERIALS. Guernsey Grank 
Kentish Flints, and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and un! 
Tenders given for any quantity. 
N.B. Landing Wharf and Drawing Dock at Vauxhall. 


P 630 32 «34 -inch. 
26s. 288. 30s. 5 
Best Self-acting Ranges, 
wi Oven and Back 


Boiler, Bright Wrought 
Bars— 


34 36 38 49-inch, 
54s. 56s, 588. 60s. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, 

with Extra Back and 

} Solid Bars, per inch, 24d. 


Register Stoves, with Solid Bars, per inch, 5d. 
Improved New Pattern Circular Cheek Register, with strong 
and Trivets, 5d. per inch. 
Best Solar ditto, with Fire trick Back, per inch, 10d. 
Bright Stoves, with Two Fires, 40s. to 100s. each. 








Best Cut Clasp and Rose Nails. 
14-inch, 14-inch, 2-inch, 24-inch, 3-inch. 
16s. 15s. 6d. 15s. 14s. 13s. per cwt. 


Best Sheet Cut Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Cut Lath _ " per = * 
-inch. 
Cast Rain-water Pipe, { 10d. 1s, 1s, 3d, per yard. 
Cast Gutters, 4- ae 8d. per yard. 
44-inch. 


O G Gutters.. Is. od. per yard, 


ieee 1s. 
Patent Line. ........38.6d. 4s. 5s, m. T ZTORS. 
6-inch Rd. Ward Mortise, with best Furniture and Patent Spindles, 
2s. 9d.each. Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 13s. 6d. per cwt. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 4s. each. 
Brick Moulds kept in stock. Any size made to order. 
ANNEALED 





BLACK FENCING WIRE, 12s, PER CWT. 
OSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Manufacturers of Bar Iron, ee Bars, Forge and Engine Work, 
an 


it-iron Goods, 
STEWART’S PATENT CA ST. TRON GAS and WATER-PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Sise-lane, London. 


AWKINS’S REGISTERED SASH 


CHAIN, in Tinned Iron, and Copper Wire, is greatly ap- 
proved for its strength, durability, and facility in running over 
se and is allowed to be one of the most useful and efficient 
for hanging window sashes, of any weight, up to 4 cwt. 








BERTHAW . BLUE LIAS LIMESTONE, 


at CARDIFF, at the LOWEST PRICE. 
ABERTHAW. BLUE LIAS GROUND LIME, 


to Rail Station in the eee grr also at my Wharfs, at 
peieel to-auenae te a0 re other Lime, it omen 
titious qualities being superior RICH Lias Limes. 
CHARLES RI HARDSON, 
6, SOUTH WHARF, Fapomnered, ead BRUNSWICK WHARF, 
ML ah mp LONDO. 


a iimaa eter sg weighs 8 Ibe tothe ianprial 














Also, his Registered Chain, for anige, deliers, &c. Sold by 
table I: wer in the king —Manufactory, 27, Dale 
End. Birmingham. 
RONWORK. — BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, TANKS, ae and every deseription of ORNA- 
MENTAL or CONSTRUCTIVE TRONWORK, in WROUGHT or CAST 
IRON, designed, estimated, 


Dealer in sadeidee” 4 


- a —— 7 


The GREAT SIXTEEN-TON BELL for the youre of PARL 
and the FOUR oth hee a BELLS were pong = JOHN Wane 
and eh SOE, Stents of lnugoovemante ts in the Manufacture 


request of Mr. Denison, 
Quarte leted by Mesars. WARNER ang 
SONS, for the Clock Tower of Westminster ; after a trial upon them of 
a variety of combinations, I have great pleasure in stating that they 
axe te yee very in tone, and as regards tune in 
perfect accord one with another. . 
Cloisters, Westminster, September 22nd, 1858, 


Jous ‘WARNER ar ard. i SONS, Patentees of 


IMPROVEMENTS in the MANUFACTURE of LARGE 


i we and SONS having of late 
years devoted much time and 
study to the long-neglected art 
of Bell Cas’ » have recently 
invented and pai a new 
process connected therewith, by 
Which they are enabled to manu- 
facture Bells of 
or weight, of sw 
in form, and at less cost than has 
hitherto been aecomplished. 

Bells for Churches, Chapels, 
Colleges, Schools, Tuiret Clocks, 
&c. cast for any size, note, or 
weight, singly or in peals. 

TUNED BY MACHINERY. 


Brera and wheeled ready for fixing. Old Bells recast or taken 
ange. 
MUSICAL HAND-BELLS tuned to the Chromatic Scale, with 


improved Clappers, and pegged on a new system, which give superior 
tone and facility for ringing. 


8, CRESCENT, Jewin-street, London, F.C. 
IRONMONGERY. 
FEIL and STEDALL 
THE LARGEST STOCK AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE. 
IMPROVED PATENT STABLE FITTINGS 
of every description. 
5 AND 6, BROAD-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


LOVER, BROTHERS, 
FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, and SMITHS, 
168 DRURY-LANE, 
Aud Works also at 
SPA-ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 
Castings and wrought ironwork of every description. 
A large stock of patterns for building and other purposes, for the 
use of which no extra charge is made. 
Estimates on application. 
168, Drury-lane, and Spa-road, Bermondsey. 


ULCAN IRON FOUNDRY 
SMART’S-BUILDINGS, DRURY-LANE. 
Castings of every description at reduced prices. 
No charge for the use of Patterns. 


VULCAN FORGE, Crown-street, Soho. 
WROUGHT GIRDERS AND FLITCHES, 
And all kinds of Smiths’ Work. 
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STOVE and RANGE MANUFACTORY. 


The only Maker of Town-cast Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, 
247, Tottenham Court-road. 


G. BARRETT, Proprietor. 
S NOW OPEN, YOUNG'S IRONMON- 


GERY WAREHOUSE, 2}, _Davies- street, Three Doors | from 

Oxford-street, for the supply of Carp Uph 

Smiths, Bell- hangers, and the Trade in general, at Wholesale Prices 

In connection with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street, 

Bampnanteg somes running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, 
ndon, 


PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c. to his Stock of Iron- 
mongery, Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zinc ; 
Patent Locks of all descriptions ; , Glass, and Wood Furnitures 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’s Ventilator, 
ae a a the New tered Venetian Ventilator, so much admired, 
H. ;ROOBBYER (late STURCH and BOOBBYER), established 
m2. , for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANU- 
FACTURE, - t the LOWEST PRICE. 

14, Stanhope- -street, Clare-market, London. 


NHUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 


Improvements, ae. Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed Boxes 
Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices may be had on Application.— 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley-fields, 
Wolverhampton. 


ATENT WROUGHT-IRON WINDOWS, 


manufactured by the GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY 
(Limited). HENRY ROGERS, Manager. Lyon’s Wharf, and No. 43, 
Upper Thames-street, London. These Windows combine the advan- 
tages of great strength with light and and they have 
been very highly approved by many of the most eminent architects of 
the day. They are peculiarly well adapted for factories, railway sta- 
tions, prisons, and lunatic asylums, and also for exportation, as it is 
impossible to break them by fair means. Lists of prices can be had on 
application. 


“ALLEN’S” PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING 
APPARATUS and REGULATING VALVE.—This Valve is the sim- 
plest and cheapest of all the inventions yet introduced, for the purpose 
of effecting more perfect combustion of fuel, in all kinds of furnaces. 
Testimonials, of the highest possible character are gladly given by the 
parties who have them in operation. — Price, No.1, 30. 33s.; No. 2, . 
31. 10s. for farnace-door complete, with the Patent Valve. 




















STABLE, and DRAIN-TRAP.—The cheapest and a ee Trap 
yet introduced. A great number of these fn wwe ed in various 
Government and private Soeeceergy ee wing had a fair trial, 


have met with unqualified approval. These articles may be had of all 
Tronmongers, and of the General _ pany dita 
4a, ee Makers of Gas and Water Pipes, He ; Hotwat 

ical and Soap-pans, andall 








run daily. 
H. G. COOMBS, 17, Union-street, Borough, London, 
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